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Houses That Birds Will Occupy 


OT long ago one of our lumber 
firms advertised a Birdhouse 
contest. Attractive prizes were 
offered and something over 

thirty entries were made, some of 
which displayed great ingenuity and 
careful workmanship. When _ the 
awards were announced, there were 
many surprises. The judges had been 
chosen for their knowledge of the 
ways of Birds, and while craftsmen- 
ship was by no means overlooked in 
making the final decisions, the first 
question had been: “Is this such a 
house as a Bird would really choose to 
occupy ?” 

None of the very fancy Birdhouses 
won prizes. In each of these there 
was some grave defect from the Bird’s 
point-of-view. A number had porches 
covering the entrance, the pillars of 
which would prevent any feathered 
visitor from spreading its wings in 
flight as it emerged. One had a perch 
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fastened on with nails that extended 
a half inch or more into the cavity, 
which was small at best. Two were 
miniature airplanes without room in 
the bodies to house a family of fledg- 
lings, while their instability when 
hung in the wind would be against 
their use. One marvel of a Dutch 
windmill, had arms that turned with 
the slightest breeze, another device 
for frightening away the intended oc- 
cupants. Others were too large or 
had the entrance too near the floor; 
still others were too gaily painted. 

A glance at the houses that won 
prizes reveals at once that these were 
simple in outline and, all but two, dark 
in color, being either stained or cov- 
ered with natural bark. Tke two 
which were painted white took low 
rank on this account and would have 
to be repainted to make them less 
conspicuous. 

Birds choose inconspicuous nesting 





sites. 
these just large enough as to floor 


Those that occupy cavities want 
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space to hold the nesting material 
with no vacant corners left after that 
is in. They wish the entrance some- 
distance up that the eggs and little 
Birds may be in no danger of falling 
out and that they may drop down to 
the nest instead of having to climb to 
it; and they like the doorway big 
enough to pass through comfortably, 
yet small enough to exclude their 
enemies. A perch is not a necessity; 


and a porch is an abomination. 
With these points in mind it is not 
a difficult task to build a house that 
will attract the Birds. Without them 
in mind, it is a pity to waste time 
over the effort. Attractiveness from 
the human point of view may go with 
attractiveness from that of the Bird; 
but the comfort, convenience and 
safety of the feathered family should 
always be the first consideration. 





Extracts from an Old Work on Floriculture 
BY S. T. WALKER, (Ore.) 


N LOOKING through some old 
] books, recently, I came upon a copy 

of “Henderson’s Practical Flori- 
culture,” and find in it some things 
that may be of interest to readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER; showing how 
much we owe to the old flower lovers. 


The introduction to the first edition 
is dated “Bergen City, N. J., Nov. Ist, 
1868.” That of the second edition, of 
which the book in my possession is 
a copy, is dated “Jersey City Heights, 
N. J., Nov. Ist, 1873,” and was pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Co. 


Passing to chapter VII, which takes 
up the potting of plants, the author 
says: “We would think that the mode 
of shifting a plant from a smaller to 
a larger pot would soon suggest itself 
to the operator.* * * One proceeds 
with a knife and inserts it all around 
the pot and scoops it out.” Another 
is “to break the pot with a hammer. 
* * * who knew well how to turn a 
pudding or a jelly out of a form, 
* * * roots could be turned out of a 
pot in the same way.” 


Proceeding to the subject of drain- 
age of pots, it seems to me he gave 
his best work in his revolt against 
putting various things in the bottom 
of the pot for drainage: “Now, in 
fifteen years * * * in growing plants 
without the use of crocks, charcoal 
or any other substitute, has led me to 
believe it is utterly wrong in theory 
and perfectly useless in practice. * * 
* Every gardener knows how quickly 
the soil gets sour in a glazed, a dirty 
or a hard-burned pot, let him drain 
or crock it as he will. * * * It is up- 
ward to fifteen years since I utterly 
dispensed with the use of the so- 
called draining of pots. In that time 
some millions of plants have been 
grown by us, and few will say, from 
the appearance of the plants, that 
they have suffered by deviation from 
the orthodox system.” 


In chapter XVIII mention is made 
of a Brooklyn, N.Y., amateur who 
had, at that time, a collection of over 
150 varieties of Lilies. In chapter 
XIX I find the following interesting 
item: “Sulphur is applied in various 
ways to destroy mildew. The best 


way is to use it mildly, as a preven- 
tive. This is done by boiling 3 lbs. 
of sulphur and 3 lbs. of lime in 6 
gallons of water until it is reduced 
to 2 gallons. Allow the liquid to settle 
until it is clear and then put it in 
a jar or bottle for use; one gill to 5 
gallons of water.” (Practically our 
lime-sulphur of today.) 


6 Baws following notes on the Gladi- 
olus (Chap. XXIV) cannot fail to 
interest every modern grower or stu- 
dent of that flower: “Foremost among 
all the ‘Cape Bulbs’ (so called from 
being natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope) stands the Gladiolus. Perhaps 
no plant that we have in cultivation 
has made such an advance under the 
hands of the hybridizer within the 
past dozen years as this. We can well 
remember the time when the species 
and varieties were confined to G. 
cardinalis, G. communis, G. Blandis, 
G. Ramosus and G. Natalensis (or 
psittacinus); also the advent of the 
new hybrid, Gandavensis, which may 
be said to be the forerunner of all the 
beautiful varieties we now possess. 


“These varieties are now almost 
numberless, varying in every shade of 
their beautiful markings, with a 
range through all degrees of scarlet, 
crimson, purple, carmine, rose, yel- 
low and violet, down to white. It is 
useless to indicate varieties by name, 
as the annual improvements being 
made will possibly cause those that 
rank as the best today to appear of 
inferior merit two years hence. (And 
this was 1873—Ed.) Gladioluses are 
of the easiest culture; in this district 
planted out the first week in May 
they will be in bloom in July, and by 
making successive plantings every 
two weeks to the middle of July they 
can be had in perfection until the first 
of November. 


“Though they are not at all partic- 
ular about soil, if a choice can be had, 
a sandy, loamy peat, or a soil of de- 
composed leaves is better suited than 
a stiff, clayey soil. In any soil the 
flowers will be larger and richer in 
color if the bed be well enriched with 
manure. 

“All bulbs of the Gladiolus will 
flower if over three-quarters of an 
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inch in diameter, but, of course, the 
larger will be likely to produce larger 
spikes. They should, be taken up as 
soon as the stems begin to wither in 
Fall. They may be kept, in Winter, 
under the stage of the greenhouse; in 
a frost-proof cellar or closet; or, in 
short, in any place where Potatoes can 
be kept in safety.” (Can any of our 
modern growers give any better or 
more concise directions for growing 
and storing Glads?—S. T. W.) 


HAPTER XXXIV deals with what 
the author calls “Nature’s Law of 
Colors.” (Interesting, but not conclu- 
sive in the light of modern research— 
Ed.) “It has long been a belief 
among students in vegetable physi- 
ology that in certain families of 
plants, particular colors prevail; and 
that in no single instance can we ever 
expect to see blue, yellow and scarlet 
colors in varieties of the same species. 
Yet, undeviating as this law seems to 
be, it is astonishing to see the credu- 
lity there is, even among intelligent 
horticulturists, some of whom believe 
that we will yet have exceptions to this 
law which, as far as our experience 
has gone, is as unalterable as the law 
of gravitation. If we reflect, we will 
find there is nothing out of the usual 
order of Nature in this uniformity. 
The coloring given the plumage of 
birds is as unvarying as that given 
the petals of a flower in particular 
families. 


“The most enthusiastic poultry 
fancier will look in vain for the scar- 
let plumage of the Flamingo in his 
Dorkings and Brahmas, or the colors 
of the Baltimore Oriole in the oc- 
cupants of his Pigeon house. What 
more reason, then, has a florist to ex- 
pect that Nature should deviate from 
her fixed course and gladden his eyes 
with a Rose or Dahlia of azure blue 
or a Petunia or a Verbena of a golden 
shade.” 


In Rand’s “Flowers for the Parlor 
and Garden,” (page 101) in remark- 
ing on the colors of the Verbena, he 
says a good yellow Verbena has not 
yet been produced, but goes on to say 
that he, “by a curious process of 
watering and fertilization with a 
white Verbena obtained a seedling 
which proved on blooming to be a light 
straw color, but the plant was weakly 
and sickly and died before cuttings 
could be taken.” This “weakly” and 
“sickly” condition was exactly why 
Mr. Rand obtained his straw color. 
Had the plant been in health it no 
doubt would have been only an im- 
pure white. * * * It is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Rand’s yellow Ver- 
bena was lost, but we trust that the 
“curious process” by which it was 
produced is not among the lost arts. 
If an application of it can be made 
to produce a yellow Verbena, the 
gentleman will receive the praise of 
the whole horticultural world and, if 
he chooses, can pocket a few thousand 
dollars. 











Va Iae 
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Peat and Its Uses 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


were awarded damages for the 

sum of $6,250 from the owners 
of a ranch near Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for injuries they received when 
they fell into smouldering Peat Beds 
and were burned. This brought to 
people’s notice a rather extraordinary 
situation. It seemed that the Peat 
Beds had been burning, or smoldering 
for months underneath the ground. 


A SHORT time ago, three children 


Sedges. A scientific explanation of 
how it comes to be is rather lengthy, 
but in general it may be said that Peat 
is composed of vegetable matter par- 
tially decayed, and prevented from 
complete decay by being under water. 

In California there are large Peat 
Beds formed of Tule roots, and in some 
instances these beds extend as many 
as six feet below the surface of the 
ground. The old Tule stalks died and 





A Peat Bog in the making. Live Tules in the background. Tules 
(pronounced tuly) are very plentiful in some parts of the country 


There were areas within the confines 
of the city of Los Angeles itself where 
the burning Peat had been smoulder- 
ing for months and the citizens in 
some instances had complained about 
it, as it created an odor. How the fire 
started is not known, but when once 
it does get going it is very difficult to 
stamp out because of its location. 

Few people were aware that so 
many acres of Peat was lying under 
their feet, and fewer still know that 
there are millions of acres of Peat in 
the United States, and millions more 
of what is known as “wet lands” which 
are likely to be Peat Beds, if undis- 
turbed long enough. 

Peat is composed of Moss, vegetable 
matter of various kinds, Trees and 





Where Peat is ground 





dropped down on the marshy ground 
where water partially covered them 
for a part of the time and fully cov- 
ered them in wet weather. The fibrous 
roots grew underground, new stalks, 
or canes came up farther on, and so 
they spread and increased until vast 
areas were covered with the mass of 
vegetation. 

Years passed and centuries, and the 
mass of roots and stalks formed a 
black, spongy mass, known as Peat. 

In Ireland and some other old-world 
countries, Peat is largely used for 
fuel, but this use is not made of it in 
this country to any extent. In some 
areas certain kinds of vegetables are 
grown on the peat lands, and in some 
places it is taken from the ground, 
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and put into the right condition for 
adding to the soil where flowers and 
vegetables are grown. 


OT all Peat Bogs furnish the right 

kind of Peat for use in agricul- 
ture. The bog must be free of injuri- 
ous compounds such as alkali salts, 
sand, and clay; and must be composed 
of unadulterated, semi-decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

The soft, spongy material is not 
used in its crude state, as experience 
has demonstrated that it is useless 
as an amendment of the soil in this 
condition. It is first scooped out by 
the excavator, loaded into wagons and 
spread on the higher ground to dry. 
Nor must it dry out too much. It is 
used as a soil conditioner rather than 
a fertilizer, and it must contain:a cer- 
tain degree of moisture to be of the 
most use to gardeners and flower 
growers. 

After drying a certain length of 
time, during which period it is turned 
and tended as it lies in windrows on 
the ground, it is ground to varying de- 


grees of fineness. It is then sacked and 


stored in a manner so that it will not 
lose all of its moisture content. It is 
often mixed with various other ingre- 
dients in a compost heap and made 
into real fertilizer in this way. 

The top portions of the Peat is not 
used, as it contains seeds of noxious 
weeds and grass that would be a 
nuisance. Peat contains about one and 
three-fourths per cent of nitrogen, 
one-half of one per cent of which is 
immediately available, and the re- 
mainder becoming active through cul- 
tivation and moistening of the soil to 
which the Peat has been added. The 
fineness of the ground Peat has much 
to do with its value, as if it is added 
in lumps to the soil it remains lumps 
and does not tend to areate the soil. . 

The prepared Peat is in consider- 
able demand for use on golf grounds 
and public parks and areas where it is 
desired to grow a lawn. 

In Sweden experiments have been 
made with using sewage with Peat, as 
the latter is a deodorizing absorbent, 
and renders the sewage inoffensive 
when so used. Experiments in this 
line, covering a number of years, have 
convinced the experimenters that the 
value of Peat used in this manner has 
not been appreciated. 














Excavating Peat from a Bog 
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Conducting a Flower Show 


BY MRS. WM. STEINHARDT, (Wash.) 


OTICING an inquiry by one of 
N your readers in the September 

number relative to conducting a 
flower show, I was interested, having 
conducted one in August of this year. 
This being our first attempt, we were 
pleased and encouraged by the words 
of praise we received from the judges, 
so thought I might pass on our ex- 
perience to this inquirer. 

Attempts like this mean much work, 
taking time and effort. After all, is 
this not true of everything that is 
worthwhile? When I say it means 
much work and effort, do not let this 
discourage whoever may have it in 
mind, as it will repay you in more 
ways than one. 

First, it is a civic affair and what- 
ever tends to beautify the community 
in which we live, that, and that alone, 
should suffice for the trouble entailed. 

Where there was a mediocre gar- 
dener before, you will have an en- 
thusiastic gardener by the time your 
first flower show is over; and the real 
rewards of any flower show, are bigger 
and better gardens next year. 

This undoubtedly is a woman’s 
work, and you will find this true if 
you take your car some morning and 
drive through your residential district 
and see for yourself, the women in 
the gardens, planting and planning 
their yard and flowers. True the men 
are interested, but their time is lim- 
ited, but they can be of assistance to 
you later, in the way of helping to 
arrange tables and heavy objects in 
preparation for the show. 

A flower show should be well or- 
ganized. There is no better way to 
start than by electing a general chair- 
man who can give it much time and 
thought. I would suggest, she with 
her car, or with a friend who will 
donate her car, drive through the com- 
munity, up and down each street, and 
stop wherever there is an abundance 
of flowers, for it is from such homes 
you will find workers for your show. 
You will have no trouble in selling 
yourself to such a person on the flower 
show idea, and there will be no ob- 
jections in appointing her as one of 
your district captains. 

In a community of say 1500 to 2000 
you will need not less than eight 
captains. They in turn should have 
not less than four lieutenants working 
under them. With their cars or 
friends’ cars, (you will need many 
such friends at a time like this) they 
should call on everyone within their 
apportioned district, as I take it for 
granted that you will have platted 
out your community in eight districts, 
giving one such district to each of 
your captains, they in turn having ap- 
portioned out their district to their 
lieutenants. 

Everyone in these eight districts 
must be visited and told about the 


flower show, which is to be held on the 
date which is most suitable to your 
locality. It is best to not set the date 
too far ahead as Mother Nature is not 
always dependable. Explain to each 
the time and place, as well as the rules. 
Prizes to be given will be announced 
from time to time in the local papers. 

The object of this house-to-house 
canvas is to reach every housewife; 
and by personal contact they really 
know you want them to be a part of 
the flower show, and by so doing you 
will have the cooperation of the people 
with whom you are working. Taking 
for granted you have completed your 
visiting and appointed your captains, 
you must now call a meeting, explain 
the work thoroughly to them, as they 
in turn will explain to their lieuten- 
ants. You are now ready for a most 
intensive campaign. 

Your helpers will meet with dis- 
couraging remarks, relative to flowers 
not being good enough, etc., but with 
your talks you have prepared them in 
advance for these things. They must 
have a cheerful comeback, with the 
central thought that this show depends 
on them. 

Four months ahead is not too much 
time to organize. Call a meeting of 
your captains as often as you think 
best; hear their reports, pep them up, 
but never, by all means, tell them of 
any discouraging features connected 
with it. These are for the chairman 
to bear and keep to herself. Tell 
them everyone is eager about it; peo- 
ple are talking it. They in turn carry 
the glad news wherever they go and 
the first thing you know it is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

In every community are different 
clubs. Ask them if you might come 
and talk to them for a short time 
about the flower show; you will find 
them more than glad to help. The 
church societies offer another source 
of broadcasting your show. Ask the 
Pastors to announce it at their serv- 
ices. Ask your local papers to give you 
a notice from time to time, and you 
will be surprised at the ready response 
all these different factors will give 
you. 


AVING decided on the date by 
now, it should be announced.in the 
papers, say three weeks prior to the 
time set, including in your announce- 


ment the list of flowers and rules 


whereby they will be judged. 

About a week before the date set, 
if possible, have printed about five or 
six hundred hand bills, with the list 
of flowers, rules, prizes to be offered, 
also the time, date and place. Give 
these to your captains and have these 
distributed in the districts. You will 
find this a great help in renewing in- 
terest. Also place one of these in each 
business house. 

In the meantime while all this has 
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been going on, the chairman will! have 
picked up, through contact with her 
helpers and people whom she has vis- 
ited, possibilities for an orchestra 
which should be donated, for this is 
a civic affair, and are you not donat- 
ing your help, so why not they? An- 
other will perhaps donate a string of 
colored lights, to be strung up outside 
somewhere in front of the hall; this 
is where the men and their helping 
hands come in. 

Have a decorating committee of 
perhaps four. Keep your tables as 
plain as possible, leaving the flowers 
to furnish the color. A covering of 
plain light or white wrapping paper 
with a-strip of dark green crepe paper 
placed through the center will be 
sufficient color. 

Insist that the flowers be staged in 
vases if possible, there being many 
inexpensive vases on the market, so 
if they are broken or lost the loss will 
not mean so much. Have it announced 
that you will not be responsible for 
lost articles. Flowers displayed in 
milk bottles and fruit jars have a ten- 
dency to cheapen your display, but 
may be used if necessary to begin 
with. 

The first prize will be not less than 
one dollar and more if available. The 
second and third prizes may be bulbs, 
roots of perennials, and shrubs offered 
by local nurserymen for the displaying 
of a small ad telling of their wares. 
This should be placed where it can be 
read easily, but not to detract from 
the beauty of the display. 

Ribbons seem to carry a certain 
value and give much pleasure to the 
winners; blue for first, red for second, 
and yellow for third. 

The judges’ may be your local 
nurserymen, or from the city park 
board. However, they should be some- 
one whose judgment would be looked 
upon as qualified. 

There should be some systematic 
way of taking care of the entrants; 
typewritten blanks with the names of 
the flowers; the class in which they 
will be placed; A, B, C, for example, 
Zinnias,. dozen spikes one color in 
class A, one-half dozen spikes one 
color in class B, one dozen spikes 
mixed colors in class C. Other flowers 
classed the same. Asters on table 1, 
Zinnias on table No: 2, with the name 
and address of the entrant. Some 
identification card should be given to 
each entrant to correspond with each 
blank, to insure the safe return of her 
vase. There should be not less than 
four women at the entrance and at 
the tables to take care of this very 
important part of the work. 

You will find, as you are forming 
your plans, that one thing will suggest 
another until it really completes itself. 

After all entrants are made, ar- 
range the tables, and be ready for the 
judges at the appointed time. It may 
be desirable to leave the doors closed 
while the judging is being done. 

There should be not less than four 
hostesses on the floor at all times; 
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your local clubs will be glad to help 
you with this part of the work. Their 
work will be to see that vases are not 
upset or taken away, and avoid other 
accidents that so often happen at such 
shows. In other words, they make 
as warm a welcome for the visitors as 
possible. 

I would advise holding the show 
more than one day, then your hostesses 
can be of help in refilling the vases 
with fresh water and the _ second 
morning, taking out those flowers that 
are too badly wilted, replacing them 
with fresh flowers if possible. 

You will find it a great help for the 
next year’s floral show, (for by now 
you will have decided this will be an 
annual event) to have one of your 
captains at a table on each of the 
entrance ways asking every visitor 
to register, giving their name and 
address. This will give you an ac- 
curate number of visitors, also a valu- 
able working list for the coming year. 
You might also ask each visitor if 
they are interested in starting a gar- 
den club; if so, enter a check after 
her name. This gives you something 
more to work on. 

Indeed the possibilities are wonder- 
ful and “the sky is the limit” to the 
things one might accomplish from 
such a list. The experience is great, 
and when you have finished, you will 
say it is time well spent, and that 
something well worth-while has been 
accomplished. 

As a last suggestion, do not forget 
to write letters of thanks to those who 
were kind enough to assist you. They 
will appreciate the thoughtfulness. 

It is not hard, try it. 





Ice Without Water 


| pee that is much colder than water ice 
and which stays dry when it melts is 
produced by liquefying carbon dioxide 
gas and freezing the liquid. It is always 
dry because it melts directly into gas. 

Under similar conditions, carbon di- 
oxide ice is twice as efficient as water 
ice, due to its extremely low temperature. 
But by utilizing the gas given off as a 
highly efficient insulator it can be made 
to do the work of fifteen times its weight 
of ordinary ice. 

The chief drawback is its cost, about 
$100 per ton f. o. b. factory. Water 
ice costs but $4 to $5 per ton wholesale, 
and $8 to $10 delivered. Hence carbon 
dioxide ice can only compete with water 
ice where savings in space and weight 
and its convenience justify the added 
expense. 

Its use has been confined chiefly to 
the shipment of small quantities of 
perishable commodities by mail, express 
or truck. It is also used to pack retail 
quantities of ice cream to keep for sev- 
eral hours in cardboard containers. 
Special uses for the new ice have been 
found in several industries. It is used 
in chemistry and medicine, for instance, 
as a substitute for extreme refrigerants 
like liquid air. 

Railroad shipments of flowers packed 
with the new ice have been tried with 
some success, but its use by florists will 
largely depend upon possible reductions 
in cost.—(Florists’ Review) 
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Potted Plants Above Your Doorways 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


lives a flower-lover par excellence. 

He will have plants, especially flow- 
ers, about him, just wherever and 
whenever he may. 

This good man resents, however, 
having the plants at his disposal set 
out in stereotyped, conventional wise. 


Ti ONE of the suburbs of Cincinnati 


might call it, there is a potted Palm,— 
each side a different sort. 

Over the door the usual mill-work 
has been given a somewhat broader 
shelf. This shelf is built with an en- 
closing ledge, to keep winds from 
blowing off the shelf whatever of pot- 
plants might be placed thereon. On 











A doorway as described in text 


Nature, he reminds, never made two 
Roses, two Chrysanthemums, two col- 
oring Oak-leaves, just alike. Nor may 
Man hope to surpass Nature in her 
ways with Nature’s things! 

So he experiments always in de- 
ploying his plants where he believes 
best. He tries out effects here, there, 
—just everywhere, about his home. 

Among other things, he is remind- 
ing all who visit that we have over- 
looked a most effective site for out- 
door pot-plants. This is the lintel 
just above our entry-doors. 

He has had a neat gravel path 
placed from the public sidewalk to the 
stoop to his porch. This porch is 
glassed-in, to permit its use in rainy 
or cold weather. There is the door 
leading in; with its ridge of step-wall 
either side. On this banister, one 


the shelf then, according to season, 
two, three, sometimes four, good-sized 
plants will be spaced. As we passed 
with the camera, Ferns were in order. 
There is a bit of a ladder, from the 
hardware shop, kept among the stores 
near, to permit of watering these with 
ease any time. 

Side-door, back-door, garage-door 
have little ledges, with similar potted- 
plant arrays then. Rare, indeed, the 
comer fails to comment on the unique 
beauty rising from these plants above 
the doors. 





A very large number of readers 
have called for the index for 1929. 
We still have plenty of the indexes. 
Send 10c in stamps or coin. You can- 
not afford to junk THE FOWER GROWER 
each month. 
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The Flower Bed* 


BY ALFRED C. HOTTES 


HE flowers of the world are the 

flowers of our gardens and green- 

houses. Most of the showier sorts 
have been brought into cultivation and 
the gardener grows a variety of his 
favorite flowers in soils that are foreign 
to their true likes. In spite of the fact 
that the environment of the soil and 
air are not ideal, yet the lover of flowers 
must grow his favorites. By studying 
their needs, he is able to supply them 
with just the required firmness or loose- 
ness of soil and proper moisture supply. 
His pride in his plants is in proportion 
to his ability to discern their desires. 


The Careless Gardener.—The half in- 
terested gardener scratches the surface 
of his flower bed with a rake and fools 
his friends who may believe that he has 
prepared his soil. But the flowers he 
does not fool nor does he fool himself, 
for when the plants do not send their 
roots deeply into the cool, moist soil be- 
low, they soon languish. When estab- 
lishing a bed of perennials or Roses, 
experience soon teaches one that the 
beds must be dug out to a depth of two 
or three feet, that the subsoil must be 
broken and mixed with decayed manure. 
One soon realizes that beds for flowers 
made with cellar clay are not ideal un- 


less manure or other organic matter is 
added. 


Limbering Up a Soil.— There are 
simple ways to bring soils to a condition 
of tilth and workability. Manure adds 
fertility, but more important than this, 
it makes the soil spongy and introduces 
bacteria which unlock the soil’s latent 
resources. Sand will reduce the hard- 
ness of clods if mixed with clay, but it is 
expensive for some gardeners to get. 
Coal ashes have been used with good re- 
sults for this purpose, but their effect 
is temporary, seldom extending over two 
seasons. Occasionally coal ashes carry 
toxic substances which are injurious to 
plants. Merely spading the soil in the 
Fall will cause it to break up more easily 
in the Spring. Often an application of 
lime will improve a clay soil, by making 
it more crumbly. When possible to do 
so without spoiling the effect of the 
garden, certain crops may be grown in 
late Summer which will do much toward 
improving the physical condition of the 
soil. Peas, Oats, Rye, or Buckwheat 
may be sown in the bare spots and act 
as green manures when spaded into the 
soil in Fall or Spring. Decayed leaves 
are of more value than burned leaves. 
The good gardener keeps all he can pos- 
sibly get. Grass clippings are never 
wasted by a good flower grower. They 
serve as good mulch material and are 
also useful on the compost heap. 


The Three Graces.—The soil, like a 
human being, must be in possession of 
three graces if it is to measure up to 
its possibilities. In the soil it is not 
Faith, Hope, and Charity to which we 
refer but rather ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. Although many chem- 
icals go into the production of a pure 
Lily, a perfect Rose, or a lusty Lark- 
spur, some come from the air and some 
from the soil. From the air, plants 

ather the material from which they 
abricate their starches and _ sugars. 
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But needed in the soil are these three 
sister graces which make growth and 
blossom possible. 


A Growth Promoter—Ammonia fur- 
thers the attainment of good stature and 
green healthy leaves. Without am- 
monia, our plants are pale and do not 
grow. With too much ammonia they 
become tall, spindly, and refuse to bloom. 
Manure is the commonest source of am- 
monia and all decaying vegetation in 
the soil supplies it. Chemical fertilizers 
are also sources of this plant food ele- 
ment. Nitrate of soda, sulfate of am- 
monia, and dried blood supply ammonia 
and are powerful stimulants to plant 
growth. Any one of them may be ap- 
plied to encourage growth and are ex- 
cellent for foliage plants. When Roses 
start to bud, when Peony buds show 
color, and when Sweet Pea stems are 
short, an application of liquid manure, 
nitrate of soda, or any one of the am- 
monia fertilizers will increase their size. 
These fertilizers are never applied in 
the Fall when the plants are resting, 
but when they are in active growth for 
immediate effect. The crystalline sorts, 
such as nitrate of soda, are dissolved in 
water at the rate of 1 ounce of nitrate 
to 3 gallons of water. The soil about 
the plants should be drenched but the 
leaves should not be sprayed with the 
solution, or they will be burned. This 
solution may be applied each week or 
ten days but do not apply a stronger 
solution than here mentioned. It is com- 
monly applied on lawns in the Spring 
and is far superior to manure, because 
it introduces no weed seeds, is richer in 
ammonia, and contains no litter. 


Encouraging Blooming.— Phosphoric 
acid is always valuable to produce strong 
plants with flowers of good keeping 
qualities. Unlike ammonia, this ele- 
ment may be applied without danger of 
overfeeding. It is advisable in the grow- 
ing of flowers to give them a yearly ap- 
plication of either bone meal or acid 
phosphate, both of which contain large 
quantities of phosphoric acid. Phos- 
phatic fertilizers, being more slowly 
available to the plants than ammoniacal 
fertilizers, are applied to the soil in the 
Spring and cultivated’ or spaded in. A 
pound of acid phosphate or bone meal 
applied to 100 square feet yearly, would 
be a very moderate application, and five 
times this quantity could be applied 
without any danger of injury. If de- 
sirable the application may be repeated 
during the growing season. Roses, 
shrubs, Peonies and, in fact, all the 
flowers benefit by its use. 


An Aid to Health.—The third of the 
graces is potash. If lacking, there is a 
cessation of growth and the formation 
of starches and sugars by the plant 
stops. When present in_ sufficient 
amounts, in an available form, it aids 
in the ripening of plants and contributes 
to their hardiness and freedom from 
disease. The gardener believes that the 
color of flowers is heightened by its use. 
It is found abundantly in unleached 
wood ashes. It may be purchased in 
the form of muriate of potash, sulfate 
of potash or nitrate of potash. Nitrate 
of potash is also a good carrier of am- 
monia being in this respect very much 
like nitrate of soda. Although very 


necessary to plants, potash is fortunately 
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found quite abundantly in most soils so 
that its application, although advisable, 
is not as necessary as ammonia and phos- 
phoric acid. When applied, seldom more 
than 5 ounces is needed for each 100 
square feet. 


Combining the Graces.—Complete fer- 
tilizers are those which contain all three 
of the necessary plant food elements, 
namely, ammonia, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. The gardener, unlike the 
farmer, is inclined to apply each fertiliz- 
ing element alone for a definite purpose. 
However, when preparing new flower 
beds. complete fertilizers undoubtedly 
have a place. For this purpose a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 3 per cent ammonia, 
12 per cent phosphoric acid, and 4 per 
cent potash is recommended. Such a 
fertilizer is sold on the market under 
the name of a 3-12-4. If this is not to 
be had, a 2-12-6 or a 3-8-6 would be 
satisfactory. 


It is well for the prospective pur- 
chaser of commercial plant food to look 
well at the analysis before spending 
his money, for there are many patent 
fertilizers on the market which contain 
very little plant food and sell at a high 
price. The state law requires that all 
such materials offered for sale in Ohio 
must be labeled in regard to their con- 
tent of ammonia, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. This analysis is often printed 
in an inconspicuous place and the larger 
portion of the label devoted to heralding 
the virtues of this particular brand of 
plant food. If the material contains 
less than 16 per cent of total plant 
food, it is too low in analysis to merit 
serious consideration. 


Acid Soils —For farm crops we hear 
much discussion of the necessity for lime 
to sweeten sour soils, but with our flow- 
ers few experiments have been conducted 
to tell us exactly which ones like neutral 
soils, which ones like acid soils, and 
which ones like alkaline soils. Flowers 
are native to all three conditions. In 
making the soil acid for one flower we 
make it difficult to grow another. We 
know however, that certain plants 
abound more plentifully on acid soils 
than.on neutral or alkaline soils, as they 
occur in Nature. For instance, Rhodo- 
dendrons are never found where the soils 
contain free limestone. If plants of this 
nature are to be grown in a region where 
the soil is naturally well supplied with 
limestone, the soil will need to be treated 
to make it acid. This can be done by 
digging out a hole the size of the bed 
and filling it with a silica sand mixed 
with some acid producing organic 
matter like tan bark or sawdust. Further 
acidification can be secured by applying 
aluminum sulfate as needed. For most 
plants, however, a soil well supplied 
with limestone will be found satisfactory 
and will require less labor in prepara- 
tion. Limestone aids in making the soil 
crumbly and in good tilth and stimulates 
the action of beneficial types of soil 
bacteria. 


Garden Layer Cake.—If the gardener 
wishes a high grade soil for special 
plants, for starting seeds, for trans- 
planting plants and for potting plants, 
he should prepare a compost heap. This 
is done by making alternate layers of 
soil, manure, leaves, lime, garden trash, 
acid phosphate or bone meal, and sand, 
if the soil be heavy. If garden trash is 
at all diseased or infested with insects 
it should not be used, as it will be a 
source of infection for the plants which 
will be grown in it in the future. In 
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building the pile, make it flat on top. 
Use one-fourth manure, and _ three- 
fourths good garden loam. Light dress- 
ings of lime and phosphate should be ap- 
plied as the pile is built up; keep the 
lime and phosphate separated by soil 
or manure. It may be watered with 
wash water or dish water if convenient, 
both of which may contain some potash 
from the soap if soft soap has been used. 
After the pile has seasoned for a year, 
it can be sliced down with a spade and 
thoroughly mixed. Such a pile is one 
of the wealthiest and choicest posses- 
sions of the gardener. The soil is too 
valuable for every day use but is served 
to his plants as a party cake. 





How to Make Clear 
Cider for Future Use 


IDER that is clear and free from 

sediment may be quickly and easily 
prepared with the help of a good filter. 
Filters for either home or commercial 
use that operate on the vacuum suction 
principle can be obtained at reasonable 
prices. Double pasteurization is also a 
help in securing juices free from sedi- 
ment. The following method is well 
adapted for home use: 


After crushing, strain the cider 
through several layers of cheesecloth 
and pour into glass jars and place these 
up to their necks in a vessel of water. 
The rubbers and lids should be in place, 
but the jars should not be sealed. Heat 
the bath to 165° to 175° F. for one hour. 
Seal the jars and set in a cool place. 


After a few days draw off the clear 
liquid, being careful not to disturb the 
sediment. Fill the clear cider into 
bottles or glass jars and place in the 
water bath with the water almost to the 
top of the containers. Rubbers and lids 
should be in place if fruit jars are 
used. Bottles may be left open. Heat 
the bath to 169° F. and maintain for 
forty-five minutes. Seal the jars. Dip 
clean corks into boiling paraffin and in- 
sert in the bottles. Remove from the 
bath and store in a cool place. 

Such cider will have practically no 
sediment. If it is opened a few hours 
before serving, or if it is poured several 
times from one vessel to another, it will 
have little or no cooked flavor. 


However, the filtering method men- 
tioned above will give a good product 
without such extensive operations. 


Some people prefer boiled _ cider. 
When well made, it is of good color and 
quality and finds many uses. 

For boiled cider, use juice from fresh, 
sound apples. Place in an aluminum or 
porcelain-lined. kettle and boil rapidly, 
reducing the volume in ratio from 5 to 
1. Remove any scum which forms, 
transfer to sterilized jars or bottles and 
seal at once. 


Cider jelly is highly prized by many 
who know it. It is made by boiling 
sweet cider down until it reaches the 
jellying point. This generally occurs 
when the volume is reduced in the ratio 
of about 7 to 1. 

Cider jelly of fine quality is made by 
mixing cider from sweet and acid apples 
in equal volumes. Such jelly will ap- 
peal to those who do not like either a 
sweet or a distinctly acid product. 


—(Fruits and Gardens) 


Dogs Save Seven 


Two Dogs saved seven people at Mer- 
ritsville, Md., and then perished in the 
flames. Their names were Brownie and 
Dixie and when they saw flames leaping 
through the roof of the house Brownie 
leaped through the window with Dixie 
following. They went through the 
smoke-filled rooms, jumping on the beds, 
barking and awakening the Mondschein 
family. 

How did those Dogs know there was 
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danger? Brownie jumped on Mrs. 
Mondschein’s bed, grabbed her by the 
hair and began pulling. Dixie helped. 
Soon the woman realized the place was 
on fire and made for the stairway. 

The last of the inmates got out by 
the window that Brownie had broken. 
The Dogs were still inside making sure 
nobody was left there. The blazing roof 
caved in and the faithful Dogs perished. 

Not even on the battlefield could a 
man die a nobler death than came to 
those two Dogs.—(Humane Review) 





Seasonable Work for February 
: BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


INISH all Pruning this month, 
with exception of Apricots and 


Roses. 

Start bulbs of Begonias and 
Gloxinias in the window garden; also 
begin to water Geraniums and 


Fuchsias that have been stored away 
in the cellar during the Winter. These 
will soon start growing, and the ten- 
der shoots can be used as cuttings, 
and rooted in sand. 

Old bulbs of Begonias and Gloxinias 
can be divided if necessary with a 
sharp knife. 

Hotbeds will be started about the 
20th of the month, for early Vege- 
tables, but first week of March is early 
enough for most things. 

In the greenhouse all kind of cut- 
ting will be ready for propagating. 

Sow Snapdragons this month for 
summer bedding in hotbed or green- 
house. 


In the vegetable garden, Rhubarb 
can be forced, by covering with boxes, 
and placing warm manure over the 
top. 


The diagram shows the principles 
of Pruning. Young wood is headed 
back each year, A, A, A, and cross 
branches cut away, B, B, B; also water 
shoots, C, C, C. Different trees require 
different methods of Pruning. Old 
Sweet Cherry trees require very little 
Pruning. Old Pear trees often require 
that large spurs be reduced in size; 
and old Peach trees are Pruned by a 
system of renewal, so that there is new 
wood being produced each year, for 
next year’s crop. Each year half the 
new wood is cut back to about one 
inch, to produce new wood for next 
year, and the other half is headed 
back to about eight inches so that it 
is not necessary to thin the fruit. The 
Peach fruits on the new wood, also 
many Plums. Young trees are Pruned 
for shape, then after a few years the 
Pruning changes, and they are Pruned 
for fruit. . 

Scions should be saved now, for 
grafting in March, if they are to be 
used. Choose suitable material from 
the young wood, when Pruning, and 
bury in a cool place till required. 





MAKE CUTTINGS OF FUCHSIAS 
NOW, FROM THE NEW WOOD 
AND ROOT IN POTS OF 
ChEAN SAND. 4 
























BEGONIA BULBS SHOULD BE 
POTTED THIS MONTH,AND OLD 
A E Div - 





FRUIT SPUR 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care.and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
ee oe the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Selecting Varieties of Flowers 


LEASE note what Brother Potter says in the 

Wayside Ramblings Department this month un- 

der the heading, ‘““Which One Peony.” You might 
also back up to the November issue and read the 
short note by Brother Woodruff which aroused this 
criticism or comment. What I have to say here is 
not based on selecting varieties of Peonies especially 
but on selecting varieties of any flower. 

First I want to say that both my Brothers, Wood- 
rufi and Potter, I consider correct in their conten- 
tions; but I want to say further that if the Woodruff 
view is one-sided as stated by Potter, the Potter view 
is likewise a one-sided one, and if readers will pardon 
a bit of personal reminiscence I will explain what 
this statement is based on. 

This Editor has been growing the Gladiolus for 
25 years. He has collected probably the best-balanced 
amateur collection in the world, and I might defend 
this statement by explaining that I have never al- 
lowed myself to be carried away by newness or 
novelty but base my opinion on what I call intrinsic 
worth, and I do not pretend to follow the new things 
closely, hence my use of the term best-balanced. 

I introduce myself to the subject and to readers 
in this way so that they would know that what I have 
to say is based on a rather long experience. I have 
found it almost invariably the case that those who 
are new beginners or rank amateurs are the most 
free to express opinions as to varieties. People who 
have never grown more than 50 or 100 varieties per- 
haps will tell you which are the best ten varieties 
or perhaps even the best single variety. Readers may 
form their own conclusion as to the value of such 
statements. Those with the most experience when 
asked opinions as to varieties, generally qualify their 
recommendations, and are rather backward about ex- 
pressing definite conclusions as to varieties. 

But this does not preclude the selecting by any 
grower of the best single Peony for instance, nor the 
best single Gladiolus. In my own garden, for in- 
stance, both Mrs. Editor and myself have agreed 
that Therese is our favorite Peony. But this does 
not mean that we would select it for the best single 
Peony for average gardeners where perhaps only one 
or two Peonies were to be planted. Then in Gladiolus 
we have agreed that Le Marechal Foch has the best 
all-around qualities of anything we have grown, and 
where both members of the partnership can agree on 
a single variety, surely there is a good excuse for 
any one grower expressing himself as to his favorite. 
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There is still another point that I would explain 
to readers, especially the inexperienced ;—our ideals 
change from year to year;—a variety that would 
please us this year may be discarded next year for 
something with qualities nearer our ideals. And in 
this connection I want to explain that the ideals of 
most people are decidedly shifting ones. Most people 
have little “permanency of purpose,’ and are in- 
fluenced by “every wind that blows.” This does not 
mean that any person should have a fixed ideal which 
is not changed to suit changing conditions, but it does 
mean that unless we can establish an ideal, even 
though that ideal may vary from time to time, and 
stick to that ideal with reasonable tenacity, our 
opinions are worth comparatively little. 

And I might as well explain that when people ask 
me for my own opinion of the best ten, or the best 
twenty varieties, I immediately begin to qualify; and 
while I might select varieties pleasing to myself for 
my own garden, if asked what variety or varieties 
I considered best for the planting of another, I might 
hesitate or refuse entirely to express an opinion, be- 
cause conditions determine best variety or varieties. 

This subject could be carried to much further 
length, but it was only my purpose to point out that 
we should not be too one-sided either way, and while 
I might select a variety which I considered best ac- 
cording to my own judgment, yet I realize the truth- 
fulness of Brother Potter’s contention, that is, speak- 
ing quite generally, the selection of a singie variety 
depends so much on the personal equation that an 
opinion is in some cases quite valueless. 


MADISON COOPER 





Miracle Cures Not Lasting 


N THE June issue, 1929, I had an article entitled 

“The So-Called Miracle Men,” and now I am glad 
to present the other side of that subject by referring 
to an associated press dispatch, quoting Dr. Charles 
Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota, one of the Mayo 
brothers, celebrated surgeons; quoting verbatim: 

“We still have with us the age of miracles and 
superstition,” he said. “In Massachusetts at this time 
thousands of people are daily visiting the grave of a 
young ecclesiastic who died 60 years ago. Those who 
visit the grave believe it is just as effective for cure 
of one disease as another. 

“There will always be apparent cures of this 
type, because many persons with uncontrolled emotions 
only think they are sick. They throw away crutches 
or canes or smoked glasses. While they are objects 
of wonder, they will remain better. But when they 
have to go to work again their disabilities return.” 


The above quotation is about as sensible and sane 
a statement of fact as I have ever known a profes- 
sional man to make. Don’t overlook the fact that 
this type of so-called miracle cure is not the same as 
is referred to in my editorial writing above men- 
tioned, but the rather far-fetched type of cure which 
results from faith in a shrine or ideal. . 

Let no man sneer at the idea of such cures. They 
are a fact, there is no doubt about that. But now 
friends, I want to give you something to think about 
which I consider important: These miracle cures 
are the result of faith, pure and simple. The shrine 
is but an object of concentration on the part of the 
patient, if the pilgrims may be called by that name. 
They get no assistance on the part of a living person 
as in the case of the miracle men referred to in my 
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editorial above mentioned. Necessarily, therefore, the 
cure is only as permanent as the faith of the patient. 
And in this connection please note what Dr. Mayo 
calls the “uncontrolled emotions” of people who only 
think they are sick. 

Then, friends, refer to the June issue again and 
see another editorial entitled “Dr. Mayo Believes 
in Faith-Healing.” You will see, therefore, that Dr. 
Mayo expresses what may be called the best-balanced 
cpinion on the subject that can possibly be given. 
He not only believes in faith healing, but he believes 
also in miracle healing, and he goes just about as far 
as this simple-minded Editor will go with both. Such 
cures are cures only if they are cures in fact; and 
they may be in fact if they are cures in the mind of 
the patient who has a sufficiently strong will-power. 

Think it over, friends, it is nowhere near as 
complicated or serious as it looks. It is a very plain 
proposition and few men could add greater weight to 
the exact possibilities of faith and miracle cures than 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo. He not only believes in them, 
but knows just how far they will go, and with what 
type of people they are most effective. 

We should strip such subjects of all technicality 
and mystery and regard them in a hard-headed way 
and straightforward way, and applying a little of 
that philosophy which this Editor is pleased to call 
simple-mindedness and the Balanced Viewpoint. 


MADISON COOPER 





“Magnetic Hill”: So Easy to Explain 


HILE I never observed a “magnetic hill” and the 

working thereof, still it is amusing to read the various 
sure-fire explanations of the phenomenon. There are not 
a few “scientists” who find it so easy to explain all manner 
of mysteries right off the reel. The trouble is their “ex- 
planations” often are a greater mystery than the origina! 
phenomenon. 

Several years back an “ice cave” was exploited in the 
hills of Potter Co., Pa., not far from the county seat, 
Cloudersport. It was known locally to exist but hard to 
get to it, and so therefore, few saw it; but a young man 
of our 100% Americans cut down the obstruction and 
graded a road to the spot and then fenced it up and 
charged a fee to enter and see the wonder. It was simply 
a hole dug in the earth by some prospectors many years 
ago to the depth of possibly 15 feet and as the hot weather 
of Summer came along, the water that issued from the 
crevices in the rocks forming the walls of the digging, 
froze into ice and continued to freeze and pile up in great 
heavy icicles, almost encrusting the sides of the digging 
with ice, and in some places six to ten inches thick; and 
the warmer the weather the better it froze. But as the 
cool of the Autumn came along it stopped freezing and 
soon the ice was gone, and the harvest of the owner, until 
the next Summer came along, when it was repeated. 


I went to see it on a few occasions and it was surely 
a great curiosity as well as a mystery. Professors with 
heavy titles were there and looked wise and emitted 
theories more ponderable then the phenomenon, and utterly 
incomprehensible by common sense and I dare say real 
science too. 

It is interesting to me to observe that a man who 
thinks he is highly educated is so utterly unable to say, 
I do not know. It is an interesting psychological phe- 
nomena. If he fail of explanation he calls the happening 
a superstition as with the water-witch, or the signs of the 
moon, and other mysterious occurences. 

L. W. LIGHTY 
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The Truth About Speculation 


EFORE the stock market busted, certain inter- 

ests, in fact most of the business interests of the 
country, admitted and believed apparently, that stock 
speculation and financial inflation was necessary to 
keep the country prosperous and keep everything 
moving as it should. 

Now after the stock market has busted, these same 
authorities tell us that it is a good thing that it did 
bust and that business conditions are better now than 
they were before. Perhaps they do not say that in 
just those words but the inference is there. 

What this Editor objects to is misrepresentation. 
It is not necessary that finances should be inflated to 
make prosperous times. Indeed, there can only be 
one result of the blowing of a bubble—that bubble 
will eventually bust, as did the “Mississippi Bubble” 
of years ago. While not so many people have become 
bankrupt and not so many have suicided as they did 
years ago when financial panics struck us, yet there 
have been far too many this time. 

It is the old, old story, of wanting to get some- 
thing for nothing. Speculation never appealed to 
this Editor because when one person gains in specu- 
lation some other person must necessarily lose, and I 
could never bring my mind to believe it right to take 
anything which was not mine by clear right and 
earning. 

Too many people are taught these days, even from 
childhood up, that they should make a living as easily 
as possible, and give as little as possible for what they 
receive. There can be but one result. Such people 
think speculation right and proper and that it may be 
a way of getting rich suddenly, without much effort. 


But why wish to be rich? Study the history of 
those who have become suddenly rich, without much 
effort on their part, and see where they land. Not 
one person in one thousand knows how to behave 
under such circumstances. Money and its equivalent 
will bring little toward true progress, and the person 
who will grasp this fact will be a great gainer here 
and in the hereafter. 

MADISON COOPER 





Teaching Boys Honesty 


A FATHER who gives considerable thought to the 
matter of teaching his sons honesty uses a method 
which is unique and effective. 

When the sons are heard to complain because they do 
not have the money to buy the things desired or when 
they speak of obtaining that which they do not have by 
unfair or dishonest means, the father has one reply which 
has worked. This is it: “Boys, when you make up your 
minds that you just have to have something, do not think 
of securing it by unfair or dishonest methods. Before 
stealing or taking that which does not belong to you, come 
to me and say that you must have it. I will then go to 
the bank and borrow the money and give it to you so that 
you may purchase what you want and act like a gentleman. 

“Of course, you know it will be very hard for me to 
get the money for you. We have, as you know, a heavy 
mortgage on the farm and many other obligations to meet, 
but my credit is good. I would much rather go deeper in 
debt, as bad as I hate to, than to have you be dishonest or 
steal. 

“You will remember this. I have faith in you, and I 
know you will not disappoint me.” 

THOMAS J. TALBERT 
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An Old Hymn Book 


N QUIET, rainy Sundays, when neighbors can’t usurp 

my attention, I like to prowl among keepsakes for a 
key that will unlock the door that opens back the other 
way, and pay a visit to the old and ever new; and so I 
did in this instance, and found it in my Grandmother’s 
old hymn book. I opened it idly, and almost before I 
knew it, I was in my long ago favorite seat by an open 
window, in a little, white church with a tall, sharp 
“steeple.” 

I sat and listened, not to the rising and falling drone 
of the sermon, but to the humming of Bees working in 
the Locust grove that stood near the building, and to the 
scarcely audible music of the fresh spring wind blowing 
through the branches. Without looking I could see 
Grandma sitting bolt upright, her funny, little horseshoe 
bonnet held in place by black ribbons tied under her chin, 
and the black, beaded dress she had worn, or another like 
it, ever since the Civil War left her a widow. 

She took her religion with a simple, serious faith that 
hallowed everything connected with it and its rites. Every 
word in this old book, titles, foot-notes and all, was as 
sacred to her as was every word of every sermon and every 
word in the worn New Testament which she read by stints, 
so much a day, over and over again. I don’t think she put 
forth much effort to follow the thread of the sermons, 
when they had a thread, but just sort of basked in the 
sacred spectrum of the time and place, as I did in the 
peaceful scene that lay outside; for she invariably pro- 
nounced each sermon, no matter who its author, the 
“grandest” she had ever heard. 

The sermon ends and Brother Rock is requested to 
lead in prayer. He was a consummate and effortless 
prayer maker, for he was not reduced to the necessity of 
composing prayers; he assembled them from a large stock 
of sonorous phrases, every one of which was worn as slick 
as a china button. He was the mainstay and backbone of 
the flock when it came to praying, for by juggling his stock 
he could produce endless combinations. No matter how 
he assembled them, however, there was one favorite which 
he unfailingly inserted, somewhere in the prayer—‘‘Mete 


out to us such blessings as Thou seest we severally need.” 


The one jarring note in the peaceful scene is old 
Brother McKetchney, the little flock’s one and only “rich 
man.” Shaped like a funnel standing on the small end, and 
with a loud and rasping voice, when he took the platform 
to make one of his many announcements it was as though 
someone had thrown a lot of rusty pans through the door. 
I hated him with a child’s frank and generous hatred, and 
there were older heads who occasionally indulged in 
cautious mutterings. It was a meek and gentle flock, 
though, accustomed to accepting and making the best of 
whatever the gods saw fit to provide, and the old brother 
remained dictator until his death. He ram-rodded the 
affairs of the flock on a dollar-and-cent basis, which was 
the only one he could comprehend. One of his fixed prin- 
ciples was that no preacher should receive more than $600. 
a year, and if he could find one willing to serve for less, 
that was the man who got the job. Brother McKetchney 
didn’t consider the pastor of much importance except as 
a sop to convention. He, himself, did the important talk- 
ing. I can shut my eves and hear him. His voice left 
an acrid, metallic taste, like corroded brass. 


By no means the least important part of the day, to me, 
was the ride home behind old Fanny, mistress of the gait 
facetiously called “trotting up and down,” and the attack 
on the steaming Sunday dinner that was always exactly 
ready when we reached the house. If there were visitors, 
which was not uncommon, there would be much hair- 
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splitting discussion of the fine points of the day’s sermon, 
during which Grandma drew her mouth to a thin line and 
said nothing. She considered such discussions sinful when 
they went beyond unconditional praise. A sermon was not 
a thing to be pried into, but to be swallowed entire, like a 
capsule. 
I turn the faded leaves to her favorite hymn: 
“Tarry with me, O my Savior, 

For the day is passing by; 

See, the shades of evening gather, 

And the night is drawing nigh. 


Tarry with me, blessed Savior; 
Leave me not till morning light; 
For I’m lonely here without Thee; 
Tarry with me through the night.” 


No resounding shouts of conquering legions here. No 
jazzy chanting by cock-sure egoists. Just a plea for com- 
fort, from a heart that had endured nobody knows how 
much stoically-borne loneliness, and an abiding faith that 
the plea would not go unheard. 


It may well be that education and progress have taken 
more from us than they have to offer in return. Facts 
are dull and sordid things. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Solace of Flower Growing 


| Paco eee. disappointment, and sorrow come to 

every life. But for every trouble there is a cure; for 
every evil an antidote. Excellent advice comes from wise 
men and women who have experienced one or all three 
of the afflictions mentioned, and many remedies are of- 
fered. Some advise buying new clothes, others say read, 
read; some recommend travel; wiser ones say work, work. 
New clothes grow old; books are read and forgotten; travel 
becomes tiresome; and work, the best and surest remedy, 
is not always feasible. Flower growing—and allow a 
farmer at heart to include vegetable raising—is one of 
the purest, most absorbing, and consequently most ef- 
fective ways to combat loneliness and sorrow. 


Watch the gardeners of your acquaintance and see if 
they are not generally a happy class, optomistic and eager. 
A gardener can scarcely be blasé or bored. There is too 
much to look forward to. Every month brings its own 
particular good; and the seasons revolve, each glorious, 
each with new hope and work. 


Here are three actual cases recently coming to the 
attention of the writer: 


The first is a woman, in the late fifties, suddenly bereft 
of her husband. One of her children being asked how 
her mother was, answered, “She is much better now that 
Spring is here and she can work with her flowers.” 

The second is a couple, childless, and in danger of 
drifting apart. They have started a garden and they 
may be seen there together, enthralled with a new and 
vital interest. 

The third is a worker at monotonous labor. All day 
his dreary task is done, and done happily, to thoughts of 
a small plot at home. He plans how, after work, he will 
weed here and transplant there; have lavender in one spot 
and pink in another; maybe build a Rock Garden or a Lily 
Pool. 

Thus may one escape from self and enter into the 
lives of others, for gardening is not a selfish pursuit. 
“Consider the Lilies of the field” and think thoughts 
that “do often lie too deep for tears.” This can never 
result in littleness. Flower and vegetable growing are 
more than hobbies;—they become means to lift us up 
to better things. 


M. S. SMITH, (Tenn.) 
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The Old Songs 


[Tse old song has a number of versions; one beginning, 
“There was an old woman, as I’ve heard tell, who loved 
her husband dearly, but another twice as well.” The fol- 
lowing, however, seems to be the one most generally 
known: 

JOHNNY SANDS 


A man whose name was Johnny Sands 

Had married Betty Hague, 

And though she brought him gold and lands 
She proved a terrible plague. 

For, Oh! she was a scolding wife, 

Full of caprice and whim, 

He said that he was tired of life, 

And she was tired of him. 


Says he, “Then I will drown myself; 
The river runs below.” 

Says she, “Pray do, you silly elf, 

I wished it long ago.” : 

Says he, “Upon the brink I’ll stand, 
Do you run down the hill 

And push me in with all your might.” 
Says she, “My love I will.” 


“For fear that I should courage lack, 
And try to save my life, 

Pray tie my hands behind my back.” 

“T will,” replied his wife. 

She tied them fast, as you may think, 
And when securely done, 

“Now stand,” she says, “upon the brink, 
And I’ll prepare to run.” 


All down the hill his loving bride 
Now ren with all her force, 

To push him in. He stepped aside 
And she fell in, of course. 

Now splashing, dashing, like a fish, 
“Oh, save me, Johnny Sands!” 

“I can’t, my dear, though much I wish, 
For you have tied my hands.” 


(The last line of each stanza is repeated twice.) 


The song asked for by Mrs. Kinderman, who gives no 
address, is “I’ll Remember You, Love, In My Prayers,” 
and appeared in THE FLOWER GROWER some time ago. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





In Praise of Magenta 


busied is the reason for the prejudice against this 
color? In Victorian times it was apparently re- 
garded as a “dreadful color, my dear, so flaunting and 
vulgar,” but why so many people refuse to have this color 
in their gardens to-day passes my comprehension. 

If we refuse to countenance this color, we must deprive 
ourselves of the wonderfully rich and glowing tints of 
Phlox Reichsgraf von Hochberg, Eclaireur, and Prof. 
Went, Erodium Manescavi, Geranium sanguineum, Calen- 
drinia umbellata, Gladiolus Jacoba van Beiren, Primula 
Beesiana, many perennial Asters, Incarvillea grandiflora, 
Liatris pycnostachyas, and the Lythrums, to mention only 
a few; and these plants are in my opinion much too useful 
for giving variety to the general color scheme of the gar- 
den to be discarded. If a little thought is given when 
placing these plants, most pleasing effects can be produced. 
Magenta tones well with some pinks (do I hear feminine 
shrieks of disgust) and blues, and contrasts splendidly 
with yellow, orange, and white. Even orange-scarlet looks 
well with it. 

Magenta, in its various shades, is a most useful and 
satisfying color for creating richness and variety in the 
garden color palette; and these few words in its defence 
are, I think, very much overdue. 


N. LESLIE CAVE, (in Gardening Illustrated, English) 
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A Page from My Diary 


| ed SOME words are misspelled or omitted entirely, do 
not blame me. If anyone is guilty, it is the engineer 
of the train on which I am riding. What a glorious 
feeling it is to be on one’s way to visit the best mother 
and the best dad in all the world! That is exactly where 
I am as I scribble these words. 


A restful nap after a hurried trip to the train, and 
now a leisurely hour of watching through rain-specked 
windows the ever-changing scene outside. Farm homes 
well kept, others in need of repair. Rolling cornfields 
with here and there a patch entirely washed away. Elder- 
berry bushes and all sorts of gayly-colored flowers in full 
bloom. Freight cars with sealed doors that disclose not 
their contents—possibly fruits, furniture, household goods 
and maybe parcels addressed to me. Who knows? 


Telephone poles and fence posts go racing by. Trees 
loom up in the distance as mere saplings, grow to large 
trees as we near them, then dwindle as they become part 
of the horizon behind us. Rows of corn which are really 
rows in so many directions—‘“check rows,” I’ve learned 
they are called—attract the eye. Gardens, chickens, pigs 
on every farm for several miles, then another town through 
which it seems we fairly race. I wonder if we do go 
faster, or if it only seems so. 

A familiar name on the depot just passing bespeaks 
the nearness to the end of this journey. Only a few 
minutes now until the brakeman will call the name of the 
town that means home. What an insight into real life 
the poet had when he wrote, “There is no place like home.” 


HELEN DEEMS BOWMAN 





The Spirit of the Garden 


TRANGE as it may seem, it is a fact that there are 
some people who do not love children. The cause for 
this lack of affection on their part is that they have never 
known children; for who, that has known them, could 
refrain from smothering them with love? 

Then there are people who do not love gardens or the 
great outdoors. These people, many of them circumscribed 
as they are, by apartment walls, think of the open spaces 
as a ribbon of concrete, plastered more or less on the 
right and the left with billboards. They do not know the 
marvel of growing plants, neither can they recognize the 
smell of freshly-turned earth or the rich aroma of a 
freshly-mowed lawn. When they have learned to know 
these things, they will love them with an abiding love. 


There is no question but that, like little children, a 
garden is good for the soul of man—at least I know one 
garden that is good for one man’s soul. I cannot go into 
my garden in the early morn and see the dew sparkling 
upon a half-open Rose, without experiencing a feeling of 
exhilaration. It enables me to start the day with new 
determination, vigor, and power. 

I cannot witness the sprouting of seeds, the unfolding 
of leaves, or the exquisite coloring of myraids of flowers, 
without feeling a little nearer to the Creator of it all. 

When the day’s work is done and I return home in the 
late afternoon, tired and worn, there is no stimulant so 
refreshing as a few minutes’ digging in the earth, or a 
little stroll along the winding garden path. A few minutes’ 
activity in the garden quiets the nerves, and brings peace, 
contentment and rest. 

While I am no physician, I can cheerfully recommend, 
for those who are weary, despondent and depressed, a few 
minutes spent in the garden daily, as the greatest healer 
of them all. 

BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 
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Little Stories from Life 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











E IS just a cur, and a yellow one at that; old, stiff, 

with bald spots where the black skin shows through. 
The family he belonged to moved away and left him to 
rustle or die. He spends most of his time around the 
empty house where they lived, watching and waiting. 
He is too stiff and clumsy to do much rustling, but people, 
some of them, feel sorry for him and occasionally some 
woman empties a plate of table scraps out the back door 
to him. His old eyes are getting a little milky and he 
can’t see far, so that he sometimes makes a mistake and 
thinks he has found a member of his family, until he 
gets close enough to catch the body ‘scent. 


Two members of the family came back in a car, for 
some household things that had been left in the vacant 
house. He happened to be there and his capers and 
barking and whines ought to have moved them, but it 
didn’t. They drove away and left him. He followed the 
car to the edge of town, and beyond, trying to keep up, 
barking, overjoyed and afraid too. They went out of 
sight over a distant hill and he sat and howled. It took 
him a long time to get back to the old house, for he had 
spent his small stock of strength. 

He will not see them again, for his time is near at 
hand and they are gone for good. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Animal Altruism 


Y WINDOWS look out upon a heterogeneous collection 

of back yards, separated by tall board fences. Here 
all kinds and conditions of Cats manage in some way to 
eke out a living, though a pitifully scant one. 


A few weeks ago my attention was attracted by a 
Mother Cat and one small Kitten in a yard a couple of 
doors to the left. The Kitten disappeared in a few days, 
and some time later I looked out of my window to see the 
face of the Mother Cat gazing wistfully up. I had a roast 
of pork in the oven, and evidently that was what had at- 
tracted her. So I cut off a piece and after it had cooled, 
tossed it down. She ate hungrily and after that she came 
every day and I threw down a small piece of meat for her. 


One morning, however, when I threw down the meat, 
she did not eat it, as usual, but taking it in her mouth, she 
climbed the high fence on the right and descended on the 
other side. In this way she continued until she had crossed 
four fences and disappeared. After several minutes I 
heard an appealing “meow” under the window. The Cat 
had come back as hungry as ever, so I tossed her another 
scrap of meat, which she took in her mouth and carried 
away the same as before. Four times in succession she 
did this. The fifth piece of meat which I threw down she 
ate, however, devouring it as though she had been half- 
famished. 

The next day the program was repeated. My curiosity 
was aroused; I decided to investigate, and discovered, 
four yards away, four Puppies that had apparently been 
abandoned and left beside a garbage can. The Cat’s heart 
had been touched by their plight and she had carried 
meat to them which I had given her, never touching it 
herself until each of the Puppies had been fed. Human 
beings had seemingly been willing to let them starve, but 
a Cat had kept them alive. 


The humane society has now taken care of the Puppies, 
and the Cat has been rewarded by receiving a good 
home. 


LUISE GRANDIN, (in Our Dumb Animals) 


A GOOD friend of mine who is passionately fond of 
flowers, and who makes the growing of choice vari- 
eties his special hobby, sees that a fine, artistically ar- 
ranged basket is displayed each Sunday during the Sum- 
mer on the rostrum of the church he attends. During 
our conversation recently he told me what impelled him 
to render this service. 

“Every church,” said he, “has, or should have, its 
quota of both praying members and paying members.” 
“In mine,” he continued, “there are plenty of good brethren 
who are gifted with the ability to pray with eloquence 
and fervor; and others who can toss a neatly folded 
yellow-back into the basket every time it is passed up 
the aisle, but I cay’t do either, as much as I’d like to, 
and I don’t want to be a piker, so I decided to do my bit 
by furnishing the flowers during the Summer from my 
garden and do you know I’m getting quite a kick out of it.” 

Now my own private opinion, publicly expressed, is 
that our good brother will find some day that on his page 
in the great book of remembrance the account will show 
a goodly sized red ink balance on the credit side. 


With what genuine and hearty welcome we greet the 
first flower of Spring. When we behold the first yellow 
Crocus peeping through the dull, dead grass of the meadow 
we know for a certainty that the springtime kaleidoscopic 
display is near at hand. Already we may have seen the 
flock of beautifully crested Cedar Waxwings feasting on 
the remaining bright red fruits of the Japanese Barberry, 
and not long will it be until the little Grape Hyacinths 
will hang out their rows of dainty little blue bells, and 
the various varieties of the Narcissus will try to outvie 
each other in the freshness of color and charm of their 
lovely blooms. 


When Narcissi are wanted for cut flowers they should 
be naturalized in a meadow rather than planted in beds 
and cultivated where after every Spring rain the im- 
maculate blooms become mud spattered. I know of no 
flower that takes to naturalization in the grassy meadow 
as well as the Narcissus, and as it requires absolutely no 
care after planting, and never fails to produce its bloom, 
I consider it the Spring flower, par excellence. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The Bulb Offer and 
Commercial Growers 


At one time a few of those who grow and sell 
bulbs as a business were inclined to be critical of the 
fact that I was sending out bulbs with THE FLOWER 
GROWER. This idea has been proven fallacious and 
an occasional subscriber adds his testimony. Froma 
letter from a Wisconsin subscriber, I extract the 
following: 

“It is from your bulbs that I became a subscriber, 
and from the ads in THE FLOWER GROWER I have 
gotten in touch with growers of bulbs and have placed 
my spring orders.” 


Here is the complete story in few words. I start 
people in flower growing and they become purchasers 
of bulbs and other flower stocks about which they 
knew nothing before they were introduced to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


— (EDITOR) 
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Wild Flower Seed Wanted 


BY INEZ H. WHITFIELD, (Ark.) 


HERE are a great many things 

that give a surprising amount of 

pleasure when indulged in as a 
hobby and I have found one of them 
to be the sowing or rather scattering 
of wild flower seeds in an effort to 
increase wild blossoming plants in and 
around the National Park at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 

I know others who get the same 
thrills from throwing Morning Glory 
seeds from train windows and another 
who is a world traveler, has sowed 
a belt of Hollyhock seeds around the 
world. Some one else plants common 
rock-loving Leek,—“Old Hen and 
Chickens,” in many out-of-the-way 
places where rocks look forbiddingly 
barren. 

At the beginning of the century 
Hot Springs hills and valleys rioted in 
wild flowers which gradually have dis- 
appeared, due to road building, sur- 
face fires, and vandalism and the most 
beautiful ones are “loved to death.” 

The year after I first came here a 
good sized open space on the east side 
of Hot Springs Mountain, where there 
was enough soil to grow grass but 
where no flowers grew, made me send 
to my old home in New York State 
for a quantity of Ox-eye Daisy or 
Black-eyed Susan seeds. In New 
York they had become a nuisance, so 
a friend very gleefully sent me a 
quart. Without questioning my right 
to do so I scattered them on that 
flowerless spot and until recently it 
has been a golden glory which at- 
tracted admiration and enthusiastic 
comment, especially from the visitors. 


It roused my desire to see other 
flowers increased but the opportunity 











White Field Daisies 


to follow my inclination did not de- 
velop until eight years ago when I be- 
gan to ask friends and acquaintances to 
send me seeds. I then secured the ap- 
proval and some interest from officials 
of the Reservation and the Interior 
Department and later from the officials 
of the National Park Service and 
finally to my delight I interested the 
local Superintendent of Hot Springs 
National Park by whose cooperation 
hundreds of parcels of seed received 
from East and West, North and South, 
have been sown over the mountains 
and along the new trails. 

There are a few signs forbidding 
the gathering of flowers within the 
Park but not enough to attract as 
much attention as the blossoms, so I 
am not sure that I have accomplished 
much else than to give more flowers to 
the eternal sacrifice. 


All these years because I myself 
have been unable to walk, my work of 
seed-sowing has been done by proxy 
and I have found many visitors with 
time on their hands eager to help. 
One dear little old lady from Missouri, 
an annual visitor, always came to me 
with open hands saying, “Give me 
your seeds—I know just the places for 
them.” 


Once I unknowingly sowed the seeds 
of a romance. A charming girl, some- 
thing of a student of Nature, day 
after day sought out special places for 
certain seeds and one day saw a man 
a little way above her on the moun- 
tain trail going through similar mo- 
tions to her own. As he approached 
they laughed and compared notes, to 
find both were friends of mine. There- 
after they always took the same route, 
although I suspect seeds soon became 
a secondary consideration. Anyway, 











Perfumed Fields 
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they married and are living on a ranch 
in Wyoming. 

A man, worn out by ministerial 
overwork, chose Hot Springs as a 
place of peace and rest, possessed 
himself of a bicycle to enable him to 
get farther away from human contact, 
became absorbed in studying proper 
habitats for my wild flower seeds, 
recognized a balm for his soul in the 
close communion with God’s outdoors 
and while regaining physical health 
and spiritual peace walked through 
the open gate of opportunity and is 
now a tree expert and chaplain of a 
big lumber camp. 


Returning visitors often say to me, 
“Today I visited the places where I 
sowed those seeds, four, five or seven 
years ago.” Sometimes they find the 
flowers, sometimes not, but always I 
have faith that ftone are entirely 
wasted, and this hobby of mine is still 
as good as new and I continue to ask 
for seed by the following little printed 
card :— 


WANTED—WILD FLOWER SEED 


Please help increase the wild flowers in the region 
of Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, 
by sending seeds of wild flowers in 
labeled envelopes to 


Miss INEZ H. WHITFIELD 





Weather conditions, always a fruit- 
ful topic for conversation and in the 
exchange of correspondence, has 
greater opportunity than ever this 
year to prove its usefulness. Freak 
weather seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception, so that it may no 
longer be called freak weather. The 
Weather Bureau is doing the best it 
can but does not explain all of the 
weather happenings which we are in- 
terested in. Weather studies as a 
science are decidedly in their infancy 
and we should not be too critical of 
what the government people are try- 
ing to do for us. 














Wild Potato Vine 
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Garden Club Activities 


BY ONE OF THE WORKERS 


GARDEN club should be found 

in every community with aims 

and objects for the education of 
its members and for the creation of 
a more beautiful district to live in. 

A few of the more enthusiastic men 
and women should get together and 
make the arrangements. To begin 
with the club should draw up a sub- 
scription list to be presented to those 
who are likely to join in the enter- 
prise. 

These lists should be taken to some 
of the more wealthy and influential 
people in the community first; and 
then gradually work down the finan- 
cial ladder. : 

At the first meeting the committee 
should arrange to secure a good lec- 
turer and have him give a real good 
talk on some interesting subject. 

As each new member is secured, 
the name, address, phone number and 
occupation should be noted, and each 
one should be told of the coming lec- 
ture. It may take about two or three 
weeks to complete this canvass, so the 
canvassers should send a postcard no- 
tifying the members just before the 
date of the meeting. Lectures should 
be open to the public; and one of the 
most prominent citizens should be in 
the chair (perhaps the largest sub- 
scription giver). This will leave the 
committee still free to secure more 
members, and the society has only the 
strength of its members. 

The next meeting should be the or- 
ganization meeting when the officers 
should be elected. 


President 

1st Vice President 
2nd Vice President 

3 Directors for 2 years 
3 Directors for 1 year 
Secretary 

Treasurer. 


The most important job, is the se- 
lection of the Secretary,—the one who 
can make or break the organization. 
Choose one who will be a worker, be 
sympathetic to all, show favoritism to 
none, and do his duties like a real 
Gentleman. 

Should there be a surplus of willing 
workers, a sub-committee may be ap- 
pointed to carry out the work’ of ar- 
ranging the flower show, or annual 
banquet, or any competition held 
throughout the year. These commit- 
tees are fine places for past Presidents 
or other retiring workers, thereby 
keeping them all happy and working. 
These sub-committees should be re- 
sponsible to the President and Secre- 
tary. 

At this meeting it should be decided 
when and where the meetings will be 
held and how often, also the routine 
of the business. 


1st :—Minutes 
2nd :—Correspondence 
3rd:—New business 


4th:—Good and welfare 
5th:—Reports of committees. 


The members should be given a 
chance to suggest a subject for the 
next meeting. This will bring out 
many new ideas and keep the mem- 
bers more interested. 

This meeting over the President 
should call the directors together and 
decide when they should meet, which 
should be at a stated time, with regu- 
lar intervals. The directors’ meetings 
should deal with the general and more 
important and complicated business, 
also the financial or any other partic- 
ular business necessitating careful dis- 
cussion. 

At this meeting, the District, within 
a limited area, should be divided into 
sections, one for each director. The 
director is given a list of the mem- 
bers in his section and he should be 
responsible to these members to see 
that they get the best advantages of 
the club, keeping them in touch with 
the society’s activities; also to secure 
new members. 

Many members will be only too 
pleased to contribute to the society’s 
funds either in prizes or annual fees. 
Some will not attend the meetings, 
but will always give their contribu- 
tions and be offended if not called 
upon. So the director will visit all 
his listed members, and thus show 
the society’s interest in them. Mem- 
bers will in turn show their interest 
in the society. This visit of the di- 
rector is best carried out during the 
gardening season, thereby getting a 
good idea of each member’s garden 
and activities, and will in this way be 
the more able to give members what 
they are most interested in. 

Directors may design a_ suitable 
membership card, which should be the 
members’ receipt for dues, and the 
Secretary may secure special discounts 
from various seed merchants, etc., for 
the society’s members, thereby making 
an added inducement to membership 
in the society. 

The membership fee should be spent 
about as follows:—% for operating 
expenses, 14, to purchase premiums, 
4 prizes for show, %4 local beautifi- 
cation of some unsightly place. The 
premiums to be given to all members 
in good standing free of charge and 
may consist of some useful garden re- 
quirement; as a Rose bush, Shrub, 
Seeds, Bulbs, or a subscription to a 
Horticultural paper. These may be 
distributed at a special meeting and a 
proper check kept, the director to take 
the premium to his respective mem- 
bers who do not attend. Above all 
be sure each member gets his share. 

During the visits of these district 
directors:some garden of a very spe- 
cial character will be noticed, having 
something especially interesting for 
some season of the year. These di- 
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rectors can get together and arrange 
to visit these gardens at a time con- 
venient to the members. The society 
as an appreciation for the privilege 
of seeing the garden, can supply an 
autograph book. Each visitor may 
sign and put his remarks therein, the 
book to be given to the owner as a 
souvenir. 

Meetings if held monthly, or semi- 
monthly, can be made lively and in- 
teresting by having various competi- 
tions; some for flowers which are at 
their best during that month. One 
month bird houses for boys, or sew- 
ing for girls. It is very interesting 
when these classes are judged to have 
the judge explain each class as he 
goes over the entries, thereby giving 
members an idea of how to make a 
better show at the next meeting and 
the annual show. 

A competition which may be worth- 
while, would be a notebook made up 
from the various meetings, giving 
cultural hints, etc., as delivered by the 
lecturers, these books to be turned 
in at the meeting previous to the an- 
nual meeting and prizes awarded. 

At the annual meeting the election 
of officers takes place as well as the 
reports from the various committees, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, with the 
following officers elected: 

President 

ist Vice President 

2nd Vice President 

3 Directors for 2 years. 


Vacancies in Directors, Secretary, 
and Treasurer. 

Try to make the honors go around, 
as this helps to create a better feeling 
and greater progress. 

Keep everyone working and every- 
one will be happy. 





The ’Tater Vine 


A graceful and luxuriant vine grow- 
ing out of a small fish bowl filled 
with water attracted the attention and 
admiration of visitors to a rustic 
home. The bowl had a permanent 
place on top of the telephone box (the 


country type) and the vine was. 


trained to grow fanwise by means of 
cord held by the lip of the bowl and 
by tacks in the wall above. It was 
nothing more than a Sweet Potato 
Vine such as these visitors had seen 
before growing less beautifully in a 
bottle mouth. It was the pretty bowl 
and the training on cord that had 
helped to make the vine an ornamental 
house plant. Though there was no di- 
rect sunlight on the plant, the vine was 
healthy and quite green. The ad- 
vantage of using the Sweet Potato 
to look at, as well as to eat, is that it 
will grow indoors Summer or Winter, 
is of quick growth, and can be re- 
newed at small expense after the 
leaves have exhausted the nourishment 
from the tuber. Planted in the fern 


or flower box, it also serves, either to 
droop or to climb. 


Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 
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Pruning the Home Vineyard 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


RAPES need pruning more than 
most other fruits. Only the 
growth of the previous year pro- 

duces fruit and older wood is worth- 
less so far as grape production is con- 
cerned. Without pruning, the new 
wood is farther from the root each 
year and so many new branches de- 
velop that none of them can grow 
very much. 

If vines long unpruned are in a 
poor soil they frequently become un- 
productive and some fertilization is 
advisable in addition to pruning. In 
a fertile soil they usually produce 
small, ragged clusters of a few Grapes 
each. Pruning alone will put such 
vines into good condition, and if the 
amount can be adjusted properly, 
pruning will result in good clusters 
and larger berries with no appreciable 
reduction in crop. 

There are many methods of train- 
ing vines as they are grown about the 
home, but the principles underlying 
the pruning of the vines are always 
the same. No matter whether the 
vines are spread, after pruning, on a 
wire trellis or on a wooden frame, or 
on the side of a house; the reason for 
pruning is the same and even the 
method varies little. 

Under any system of training, prun- 
ing is directed toward the reduction 
of the number of buds so the strength 
of the vine will be thrown into a few 
strong shoots rather than divided 
among many weak and unproductive 
ones. These selected buds are placed 
as near the root as is consistent with 
the method of training. Long, bare, 
rough barked lengths of vine are 
eliminated and the vine is made com- 
pact. The vine should be allowed to 
cover the space allotted to it on the 
trellis, arbor, or wall. 


THE FOUR-CANE KNIFFIN SYSTEM 


The easiest way to give Grapes good 
care is to train them on wires strung 
between posts in a sunny place. Most 
of our common varieties are most 
productive when trained to the four- 
cane Kniffin system as in the illustra- 
tion. Since this is one of the easiest, 
if not the easiest, system to prune 
and maintain, the entire home vine- 
yard might well be handled in this 
way. 

Under this method of pruning and 
training, the trunk or main vine is 
allowed to reach the top wire of a 
two-wire trellis. This is the perma- 
nent part of the vine. The four side 
branches or arms are renewed each 
year as close to this trunk as possible. 

Only the smooth canes that grew 
during the previous Summer are fruit 
producers and they are selected for 
the-arms. Each should consist of a 
moderately vigorous shoot placed as 
close as possible to the trunk. An- 
other shoot nearby should be cut back 
to one bud to insure a suitable cane 
for the following year. Without this 
spur, all the vigorous canes may de- 
velop at a distance from the trunk. 

When a suitable arm and spur have 
been selected for each of the four 
side-branch positions, the rest of the 
vine is cut away. This leaves four 
full-length canes with buds along their 
entire lengths and four spurs with one 
or two buds each. 


THE AMOUNT OF PRUNING 


Now comes the question of how 
many buds to leave on the vine, and 
the. answer requires some judgment, 
for the number of buds that can be 
left to advantage depends upon the 
vigor of the vine. If the vine is 
young or not too vigorous, twenty to 
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forty buds are a plenty. That means 
not more than ten on each arm, and 
the arms are shortened to that length. 
On very vigorous vines, double this 
number of buds may be left to ad- 
vantage. Some recent experimental 
work indicates that where the vines 
are very vigorous, production may be 
increased by leaving two arms in each 
position, thus doubling the number of 
buds but still keeping them near the 
trunk, and later thinning off about 
half of the clusters set. 


PRUNING VINES ON ARBORS 


These same methods in general are 
followed in pruning vines on arbors, 
walls, and fences. Such vines are 
often badly tangled and it is then best 
to remove the entire vine from the 
support and spread it on the ground. 
Then a number of last season’s smooth 
red canes may be selected, sufficient to 
cover the arbor or support very thinly 
indeed. The rest of the vine is then 
cut away and pruning is completed. 

The danger in such cases is in prun- 
ing too little rather than too much. 
When a vigorous growth of vines is 
desired to provide a canopy for shade, 
the tendency is to leave too many 
canes. It must be remembered that 
Grapevines make a very rapid growth 
in Spring and vigorous canes two or 
three feet apart very soon spread to 
cover the area completely before shade 
is needed. 


TIME TO PRUNE GRAPES 


Grapes usually are pruned in Spring 
when the vines are not frozen. Frozen 
vines are brittle and break easily. If 
delayed until about time for the buds 
to break the cut ends will “bleed” 
profusely, but that seems to do no 
particular damage. Certainly it is 
better to prune late than not at all. 

Summer-pruning is practiced by a 
few gardeners, but careful experi- 
ments have shown that the removal of 
the ends of bearing shoots actually 
damages the crop and has nothing in 
its favor. 





Apple Trees may be-pruned at any 
time in Winter when the temperature 
makes outdoor work possible. , 





























Before Pruning 











After Pruning and Tying 
Grapevine trained on Wires on the four-cane Kniffen System , 
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Pruning Peach Trees 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


EACH Trees are pruned to pro- 

duce each year a supply of vigor- 

ous new wood placed low on the 
Tree. It is mostly on vigorous shoots 
of the previous season’s growth that 
Peaches are borne. Rapid growth 
tends to produce a high Tree in a few 
years and Peach wood is brittle; crops 
borne at the ends of long branches 
often break them and are, in any case, 
difficult to pick. Peach Trees are 
therefore cut back at the top more 
than other Fruit Trees, to keep the 
bearing area near the trunk. 

A Peach Tree naturally produces 
many small branches. When the top 
is cut back this tendency is increased 
and the top becomes very thick. This 
is undesirable for two reasons: (1) 
With so many points growing, none of 
them may be able to make that vigor- 
ous growth necessary to profitable 
fruit production; and (2) the interior 
of a thick top is too shady to favor 
fruit production. The tops of Peach 
Trees are usually thinned out, there- 
fore, as well as cut back, and the prun- 
ing necessary to best results is more 
severe than is desirable with other 
tree fruits. The problem is to main- 
tain a good supply of strong shoots 
relatively near the trunk. As with 
most pruning, the important question 
is how much to cut out, rather than 
what to remove. 

A vase-shaped, or  bowl-shaped, 
Peach Tree is the form most com- 
monly favored by fruit growers. This 
permits the development of a low 
Tree, open to the sun, with side 
branches high enough to be off the 
ground and the whole top within reach 
from a stepladder. 


Trees one year old are preferred for 
planting. After planting they are cut 
back to within three feet or so of the 
ground, sometimes lower. The weak 
side branches and all broken branches 
are removed, and any strong branches 
are cut back. Sometimes the scaffold 
branches may be selected at this time. 
At the end of the first season the buds 
on the upper part of the tree normally 
will have produced a number of 
branches, the most vigorous and best 
located of which should be selected to 
support the top. The Tree will grow 
faster for the next year or so without 
much pruning, but the main branches 
often have a strong upward inclina- 
tion and when they reach the height 
of a man they may be pruned back to 
vigorous side branches to open and 
spread the top. 


Here in the Northeastern States, 
fruit buds of the Peach are often 
killed in Midwinter by low tempera- 
tures, and late spring frosts also de- 
stroy them occasionally. Experienced 
peach growers often seize the oppor- 
tunity presented by such a crop failure 
to lower the top of the Tree by prun- 
ing back the upright limbs to strong 


side branches. Branches pointing 
outward are usually selected. Such 
severe pruning may remove a large 
part of the bearing wood, but since 
the crop is already destroyed that 
wood is of no particular value. The 
heavy pruning results in a growth of 
strong new wood which is in prime 
condition to produce a crop the fol- 
lowing year. 

The profuse branching characteris- 
tic of a vigorous Peach Tree neces- 
sitates the thinning out each year of 
the smaller branches. The severity of 
this thinning-out operation should be 
adjusted to the crop promised by the 
buds; if most of the fruit buds are 
alive, the small branches may be 
thinned heavily to throw the energies 
of the Tree into enough strong buds 
to produce a full crop; if there are 
only a few live buds the pruning 
should be lighter, for most of the buds 
on the Tree may be needed to produce 
a satisfactory crop. 

Since the amount of pruning here 
in the Northeast depends largely upon 
the number of buds which survive the 
Winter, Peach Trees usually are 
pruned in early Spring after the dan- 
ger of severe weather is over, but be- 
fore the Trees have started to grow. 
Sometimes it is delayed until nearly 
blossoming time. 
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Random Horticultural Notes 


If the orders for nursery stock are 
not yet in they should be placed now. 
Orders usually are filled in the order 
of arrival and late orders may find the 
most popular varieties exhausted, 
making substitutions necessary. 


Standard varieties are always safest 
for the main planting, but the gar- 
dener who never tries anything new, 
misses a lot of the fun of gardening. 


It is a good plan to secure at this 
season a bag or so of one of the 
quickly-available nitrogenous fertil- 
izers, like Nitrate of Soda or Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, to keep on hand 
during the growing season to stimu- 
late backward plants. The best time 
to use it on woody plants is just as 
growth is starting in Spring. 


Examine the bases of unprotected 
trunks when the snow leaves, for dam- 
age by mice. Any serious damage 
should be repaired at once by bridge- 
grafting. 


Fruit trees may be pruned at any 
time now, when the weather suits the 
operator. It is one of the operations 
that may be done early and finished 
before the rush of spring work starts. 


If Fruits and Vegetables show signs 
of withering in storage you may know 
that the air is too dry. Sprinkle 
water on the floor and walls at fre- 
quent intervals. Keep the air moist. 





Making a Good Lawn 


BY L. B., (in The Garden—English) 


HERE it is desired to make a new 
laWn, or remake an old one, no 
time must be lost in preparing the 

ground. It is most important that two 
or three months should be allowed for 
the settlement of the soil before any- 
thing like the laying of turves or the 
sowing of seed is attempted. If the sur- 
face is not really firm when the con- 
cluding stages in the making of the 
lawn are carried out numerous little 
hills and hollows are sure to appear. In 
the case of an old lawn, which it is 
wished to reconstruct, the grass should 
be stripped off to the depth of 2 inches. 
Place this on one side and then proceed 
to dig the ground in sections to the 
depth of 9 inches. Open out the ground 
to the depth of about 6 inches and re- 
place the turves, bottom upwards, in the 
hole. Now fill in the soil, and if pos- 
sible to add a layer of farmyard manure 
this is all to the good. New ground with 
rank grass should be treated in a very 
similar manner. Where the soil is 
water-logged or clayey, drainage should 
be provided by placing a layer of sand, 
ashes or rubble as a foundation. The 
surface of the ground where the lawn 
is to be should be left loose, and it must 
not be trodden on or the beneficial ac- 
tion of frost will not have full play. 
There are, as has been stated, two 
ways of laying down a lawn, one from 
turves and the other from seeds. By 
following the former method it is pos- 


sible to secure a lawn in the shortest 
possible time, but nowadays turf of 
good quality is not always easy to ob- 
tain and it is usually somewhat costly. 
A lawn that is secured by means of seed 
gives a sward that has a freedom from 
weeds, and this method is much the 
cheaper way of setting to work. Turf 
for a lawn is usually supplied in pieces 
3 feet by 1 foot, and its cost depends 
upon the local supply and the expense 
of cartage. The great thing is to see 
that it is free from rank weeds and 
without too great a proportion of clover. 
Before ordering the turf the area to be 
covered should be carefully levelled and 
otherwise prepared. Some kind of a 
beater will be needed, and this is usually 
formed of a square piece of wood, 2 
inches in thickness and about 18 inches 
square, attached to an old broomstick 
which slopes from the wood at an angle 
of 45° and forms a convenient handle. 
This beater is made to beat the turves 
down so that they may lie well in place 
and take root freely. 

Of course, the business of digging 
over the ground before turfing is one 
that calls for some care, as a level sur- 
face is important. A good plan is to 
dig in small sections and level by tread- 
ing as one goes. Clear away any stones, 
and also free the ground from weed 
roots. It is an excellent idea to pass 


a small roller over the ground before 
actually beginning to lay the turf. Start 
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in the middle of the plot when laying 
the turves and work towards the edges. 
Be most careful that the turves actually 
fit well at the joints and any faulty piece 
of turf should be kept at hand to cut up 
into small pieces for little repairs. When 
you have the turf down evenly, go over 
it with the beater and then give the 
whole thing regularly. Do not trim the 
edges of the turf until the grass plants 
have really started growing, and then 
use a half-moon cutter in conjunction 
with the garden line. 

Of course, the laying of turf can be 
carried out at any time during the Win- 
ter providing the weather is mild. A 
lawn from grass seed is most successful 
of all if the sowing is carried out in 
April. When the ground has been pre- 
pared as described above, it should be 
left until the end of February. Then 
the levelling of the site must proceed 
as if for turf, and it is a good plan to 
set pegs in the ground at intervals of 
6 feet and to make tests with a level 
straight edge across the tops of the pegs 
and a spirit level. When sowing a lawn 
it is best to make up the actual edging 
of the lawn first, and this may be com- 
posed of lengths of batten, creosoted, 
and nailed to pegs driven into the 
ground. The pegs should come on the 
side of the batten away from the lawn. 
Another plan is to make up a narrow 
edging of turf strips around the site. 
When the surface soil has been levelled, 


rake into it the following fertilizing 


mixture at the rate of an ounce to the 
square yard: 2 lbs. of superphosphate 
of lime, 1 lb. of bone meal and 1 lb. of 
sulphate of ammonia. 

In April work up the soil to the tops 
of the batten, which should be about 
2 inches above the ground adjoining the 
lawn. Again remove any stones or 
weeds and rake and roll the surface 
until it is quite level. It is most impor- 
tant to buy only the very best grass 
seed, and the surest safeguard is to pur- 
chase from a reliable firm. Choose a 
dry day for sowing, and divide the plot 
into sections 6 feet by 9 feet, and do 
one division at a time, allowing % lb. of 
seed to each section. Sow the seed 
carefully and evenly; then rake it into 
the surface and cover very lightly with 
a mixture of dry soil and sand to which, 
if possible, has been added some bonfire 
ashes. To keep away cats the newly 
sown lawn may be covered with brush- 
wood or netting. Another way is to 
have lengths of black cotton stretched 
between little stakes. Cats and Birds, 
too, are very much afraid of cotton, and 
will never venture near when there is 
anything like this about. 

A new lawn should be cut with great 
care, and the grass must not be touched 
until it is 2 inches or 3 inches long. 
Then use shears or a scythe, employing 
a board to.stand on while doing the 
work. It is impossible to establish a 
good lawn where worms are present in 
large numbers. Where the worm casts 
are very much in evidence, use one of 
the recognized worm killers, which, if 
handled according to directions, will not 
harm the grass but will certainly destroy 
all the worms. 

When turves have been used in the 
making of a lawn, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep a sharp look-out for 
weeds. These will start growing with 
great vigor very soon after the turf is 
laid, and they should be completely 
eradicated at once. If, during the first 


year of a turf lawn, weeding is thorough 
and systematic, there will be very little 
trouble later on. 


“Flower J 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








F WE are at all anxious about the 
I approach of Spring, now is the 

time to go forth and see for our- 
selves just what is being done about 
it. Many of Nature’s signposts are 
pointing the distance, and it is not 
far away. 


February may be a very wintry 
month, with much snow and exceed- 
ingly cold weather, but there are al- 
ways a few days scattered through the 
twenty-eight that will give us reas- 
suring glimpses of Spring. 


About this time of year we begin 
to notice the lengthening days. Dark- 
ness falls much later than it did in 
December, and daylight comes creep- 
ing in earlier, much to the delight of 
early risers. 


When the snow melts away in 
February, as it frequently does, and 
the ground thaws out to some extent, 
we may see many more signs that 
tell us mortals we are not the only ones 
that are ready, waiting for Spring. 


In the woods after a thaw if we lift 
away handfuls of leaf blanket, many 
little green plants are revealed as 
fresh and bright as though Jack Frost 
had not frozen them stiff repeatedly 
during the past weeks, and will no 
doubt freeze them again and yet again 
before he goes (wherever it is he is 
supposed to go) when Spring has 
established herself. There is little 
wonder that many plants appear so 
quickly with the first warm days of 
Spring. They have been ready a long 
time, waiting under their snug blanket 
for the summons. 


Other plants, more hardy, have 
stayed green all through the Winter 
without any blanket whatever, unless 
it is the snow; and that is such a 
fickle blanket that Nature, as likely as 
not, may flip off frequently without 
mercy. 


All through the Winter we may find 
the Mullein, Dandelion, Thistle and 
any number of other plants without 
any protection. But they survive 
nevertheless, as next Summer’s crop 
of the above mentioned testify in due 
course of time. 


February may bring us our first 
migrating Birds. A few hardy Blue- 
birds and Grackles are apt to put in 
their appearance toward the end of 
the month if the weather is inclined 
to be mild. But more often than not 
they may regret their hasty move 
when they are caught in a reoccur- 
rence of real Winter. 


The Birds that have stayed with 
us are looking on life with a changed 
attitude these days. Even though the 
days are as cold as they have been any 








time during the Winter, yet if the sun 
shines brightly, and February’s sun 
can be most brilliant, then will our 
Birds be moved to sing the first notes 
of their spring songs. 


Maple sugar camps are being put in 
order that the first promising thaw 
will find the pails all ready to be hung. 
This is indeed one of Nature’s most 
reliable signposts, for when the sap 
pails are hung we know the sap is 
coursing through the trees, and that 
points to but one thing,—Spring. 


We might go on at length about the 
finished product of the Sugar Maples, 
but no matter how much was said we 
could not do it justice. 


The tree buds are actually enlarg- 
ing, although we are at a loss to know 
how this can possibly be, considering 


the little encouragement they have 
had. 


Along fence rows we may find Haze? 
Bushes, and clinging to them compact 
little catkins. It is interesting to 
gather a sprig or two to carry home 
with us, where, placing it in a glass of 
water in a warm room we are de- 
lighted to find the catkins growing 
forthwith, and in a day or two will 
be two or three times their former 
size, and fluffy. Nothing responds 
more quickly to a rising temperature 
than stubby Hazel catkins. 


In the woods we find the Spice Bush, 
which is interesting the year around. 
It is refreshing to nibble at the ten- 
der, spicy twigs when we encounter 
the bushes in our wanderings. Just 
now their buds, too, appear to be 

















A wet Snow in late February 
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swelling, and a sprig of it should be 
carried home to place in water with 
the catkins. 


For pleasant nature faking, Peach 
and Cherry sprigs placed in water, 
will in several weeks, produce pink 
and white, blossoms, which is grati- 
fying to see while the snow is coming 
down pell-mell outside, and the north 
wind is acting as ferociously as is 
possible for it to act. 


On February Second, the Ground 
Hog is supposed to prophesy whether 
or not Winter will continue for six 
weeks or terminate shortly. “Most of 
us however would prefer the day to 
be sunny throughout, for all we be- 
lieve in the sign. 


If you are getting tired of Winter 
and think there is apparently no end 
to it, just go out and begin looking 
for Nature’s signposts. You will find 
many of them telling you that Spring 
is close at hand. 





“Frank,” Our Intelligent Dog 


je ZANE, a Dog owned by my grand- 
mother, seemed to understand every 
word that was said to him. 

When the baby ran away, as he 
often did, Grandmother would send 
Frank after him, and in a short time 
the. Dog would be seen pulling and 
pushing the protesting baby along 
into the yard. 

There were two stores at which 
Grandmother used to trade. Both 
were out of sight of the house, one 
being three blocks south and a block 
east, the other, the same distance 
south and a block west. Grandmother 
used often to give Frank a note and 
send him to one or other of the stores. 
He never made a mistake. If she 
said, “Go to Brown’s store,” he would 
turn to the East, while if she told 
him to go to Smith’s store, he would 
turn to the West. 

Only once did Frank ever do a dis- 
honest thing, which is more than can 
be said of people. Once at butchering 
time, some pigs’ feet were left out- 
side, while the rest of the meat was 
being attended to. When Grand- 
mother went for them they were gone. 
Frank acted rather uneasy which 
caused suspicion to fall upon him, 
and he was told to find the pigs’ feet. 
He hurried to the barn and came back 
dragging the pitchfork along. He was 
told to take the pitchfork back and 
find the pigs’ feet. Then he came to 
the house with one foot. Another 
order brought the second foot, and 
finally a third one. But poor Frank 
had evidently decided to keep the last 
one for himself. He ran here and 
there hunting industriously in all sorts 
of improbable places till Grandmother 
scolded him roundly. Then with 


drooping tail and sorrowful air, he 
brought out the last foot and laid it 
with the others. 


ETTA M. Morsg, (S. Dak.) 
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Dahlia Leaf Hopper 


HE Leaf Hopper 

green, almost white insect, about 
one-eighth inch long and_ one-sixty- 
fourth inch wide, which clings to the un- 
derside of foliage, penetrating the skin 
and sucking the juice. It infests grass, 
weeds, corn, and nearly all kinds of 
foliage. It is very fond of some varieties 
of Dahlias and does not bother others. 
It greatly interfers with normal growth 
of many plants. Some people call it 
“Thrip.” The writer is not quite sure 
but believes that Leaf Hopper and Thrip 
are two different insects, the former very 
common and the latter fairly rare. Leaf 
Hoppers thrive in warm weather and 
are at their worst in July and August. 


The Leaf Hopper seems to be the main 
reason why the Dahlia is not just as 
much of a summer flower as a fall 
flower. With somewhere near average 
moisture and temperature conditions, 
the average Dahlia variety will put forth 
flower buds scheduled to open about 
eight weeks after planting. If they do 
not open, if they blast, due to hardening 
up of the growth of the plant, it is 
usually because the variety is sensitive 
to Leaf Hopper and to no other cause. 

This season, owing to a cool Spring, 
the Leaf Hopper was a few weeks late in 
making its appearance and Dahlias came 
generally into a very fine early July 
blooming period. Some of these vari- 
eties (sensitive to Leaf Hopper) will 
quit blooming shortly; others (resistant 
to this insect), will continue till frost. 
The former class will be generally 
identified by the leaves becoming dis- 
figured, blotched and gnarled, plants 
getting too bushy and buds failing to 
mature. If they get that way the rem- 
edy is to cut off the plants within a 
foot of the ground, thus forcing new 
shoots which will come into bloom after 
the Hoppers have gone. 

This insect constitutes, from the stand- 
point of practical results, the most seri- 
ous enemy to the popularity of the 
Dahlia. However, there is a very easy 
remedy and that is to select varieties 
that are resistant to it. There are 
plenty of such varieties and the rated 
Dahlia book will provide a list of these. 


As we inspect the Dahlia plants in our 
trial patch, comprising over seventy 
new varieties, both domestic and foreign, 
we realize anew that the quality of re- 
sistance to the Leaf Hopper is by far 
the most important property of any Dah- 
lia variety. The extent to which the 
writer’s warnings on this subject are 
wisely heeded, will determine whether or 
not the Dahlia becomes permanently pop- 
ular in all sections of the country. Our 
theory is that the Leaf Hopper may be 
responsible by infection for stunts and 
perhaps other diseases. 

Many sections of the country are in- 
fested with the Leaf Hopper. Some 
sections, at least in certain seasons, do 
not have this pest. Last season our 
Tennessee farm was marvelous in its 
all-season bloom; varieties so sensitive 
to Leaf Hopper and from which we can- 
not obtain a bloom all season, were 
blooming freely with perfect foliage. 
Yet the tubers were furnished from our 
Ohio farm and some of these varieties in 


is a very light 


Ohio had produced no bloom and only 
stunty looking plants for four or five 
years. Yet how marvelous was their 
recovery in a section free from the Leaf 
Hopper. 

One is fortunate indeed if this insect 
is not present to trouble his Dahlias. In 
those many sections infested with the 
Leaf Hopper, spraying with nicotine, as 
a contact insecticide, will help if you can 
hit the insects. They fly about in circles, 
parabolas and hyperbolas when dis- 
turbed, feed mainly on the underside of 
the leaf, and are hard to hit with the 
spray. Therefore, the only sure way is 
to grow varieties of Dahlias resistant to 
the pest. 


HARLEY T. PECK, (in Bulletin of The 
American Dahlia Society) 





Pompons and Single Dahlias 


THINK that the day is not far distant 
when there will be a universal call for 
both the Pompons and Single Dahlias. 


People get tired of monstrosities and 
want something different. Large flow- 
ers do not show as well in a small 
bunch, vase, or basket, as smaller blooms 
do, and there is something attractive in 
a basket of mixed colored Pompons, 
Singles, or Collarettes, that are not to 
be found in the larger flowers. In a 
larger basket or vase when sufficient 
large flowers can be used, then they 
make a better showing than in a smaller 
receptable, especially when autumn folli- 
age or other material is used among 
them. 

A combined decoration with both med- 
ium-sized flowers, Pompons and Singles, 
with a little autumn foliage, makes a 
design of beauty that can hardly be sur- 
passed with any other variety of flow- 
ers. The demand for this class of deco- 
rations will be asked for more and more 
during the season that they can be ob- 
tained. Also, the roots or plants of this 
class, as the demand grows, will be in- 
quired for; in. fact, .in certain dahlia 
growing sections more extensive plant- 
ings of this class of Dahlias are already 
being done, 

It was this way with the Chrysan- 
themums. The small ones were forgotten 
in the rage for monstrosities, but the 
writer introduced the Pompons, and 
Chas. H. Totty, the Single, and we both 
pushed them to the front. 

While the large ones were not retired, 
the Pompons and Singles came rapidly 
into use, so much so that lots of growers 
now grow several houses of the smaller 
ones, and their use is universal every- 
where. 

And so it is with the Dahlias. The 
growing of large ones will always con- 
tinue, but the growing of the small ones 
will increase on account of their useful- 
ness and beauty. 


RICHARD VINCENT, JR., (in Bulletin of 
The American Dahlia Society) 





The large number of three-year and 
five-year. subscriptions which come 
through as renewals are most gratify- 
ing to the Editor. , They show appre- 
ciation, and faith in the future. 
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Moving Time Among the Birds 


BY LOIS SNELLING, (Calif.) 


NE of the eternal wonders of 
@) Nature is the spring and autumn 

migration of Birds. It is easy 
to translate the word migration, from 
the Lation verb migro, I change my 
abode. “Migro, migras, migrant,” says 
the head of the Feather Family to his 
obedient spouse, twice each year, “I 
change my abode, you change your 
abode, all the children change their 
abode.” And, with the chill breath of 
Autumn uncomfortably ruffling their 
plumage, they forsake their summer 
home; or, harking in Springtime to 
.tales that the South Wind whispers, 
they follow in his wake on the long, 
long flight back North. 


Some species make their migratory 
tours by day, others prefer the soli- 
tude and darkness of night. Have 
you ever heard the honk-honk of a 
Wild Goose in the lone, still hours of 
the night? Lost from its traveling 
companions in a heavy fog or black 
clouds, flapping weary, desperate 


wings above a strange, unknown land- 
scape, this S. O. S. which it sends 
forth is a veritable paen of pathos. 
Geese, like other fowls, soar high when 
the weather is clear but if their path 
is obstructed by the elements, they 
seek guidance through close proximity 
to the earth. 

In the cold north countries, the com- 
ing of thousands upon thousands of 
Geese and Ducks in the Springtime is 
heralded with great joy. The long, 
hard Winter, with its privations, is 
at an end. Summer is coming. In 
the old days in Canada and Alaska, 
a reward was given to him who should 
first glimpse one of these early ar- 
rivals. 


IFFERENT kinds of Birds have 

different times for making their 
departures. The most of them, how- 
ever, linger in the North until October 
or November, when the cold and 
searcity of food drive them south- 
ward. There is mitigation in the fact 

















The Gull is one of man’s best friends. 
As a scavenger, he is not to be excelled 





Since the days of Noah and his Ark, Doves have been the messengers of man 
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that, as the feathery folk who have 
made life pleasant for us during the 
Summer leave us, others who have 
nested farther northward, come to 
take their places. Migration, it seems. 
is a sort of relay system. 

The comings and goings of Birds 
is much like the arrivals and depar- 
tures of us humans. In the Spring- 
time they come heralding themselves 
with gay, glad songs. They say to us 
that they are pleased to be in our 
midst once more. But did you ever 


note the departure of a feathered 
flock by its songs? No, they go 
silently, without ado or adieu, as 


though in sadness. 

Some Birds go far in their migra- 
tions, others only a short distance. 
Within recent years, a systematic 
method has been developed through 
the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 
whereby we may learn just what 
routes certain Birds take, and whither 
they wander. This method is carried 
on through banding. Each Bird in- 
volved, is captured (unharmed) in a 
trap devised especially for its species. 
A thin aluminum band, containing a 
serial number and an address, is 
placed on its leg, after which it is 
released. The Bird and its serial num- 
ber are properly recorded by the 
captor; then, if the Bird is retaken 
in the future, whether a mile away 
or somewhere in South Africa, and 
whether dead or alive, the new captor 
may forward the number and the 
facts in the case, to the address en- 
graved on the aluminum band. From 
this system, many hitherto mysteries 
regarding the travels of Birds, have 
been made clear. 

Some very interesting work in 
banding has been carried’ on for years 











This young Sparrow Hawk not only had 
no objection to being trapped for band- 
ing, but seems to prefer the society of 
humans. 
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by Mr. Jack Miner of Kingsville, On- 
tario, Canada. He has a Bird refuge 
on his premises, and each year hun- 
dreds of Ducks and Geese visit him. 
Through banding, he has found that 
year after year the same fowls come 
to the refuge. Remembering a place 
of peace and plenty, they make their 
pilgrimages unerringly to it. Mr. 
Miner calls the Birds his missionaries, 
(in which we are reminded of that 
“sweetest of all the saints,” Francis 
D’Assisi, who said the same thing, 
and who was one of the greatest 
nature lovers of all time), and each 
band he uses contains a verse of scrip- 
ture. 


Since far in the dim ages of the 
past, man has used the Birds as his 
messengers. Noah, probably, was the 
first of which we have record, when 
he dispatched the Raven and the Dove 
on a land-sighting flight. Again and 
again he sent them out and when at 
last they “returned not again unto 
him any more,” he knew that the flood 
was ended. 


WALLOWS are among the first of 

the Birds to leave us for the Win- 
ter. This is in spite of the fact that, 
as a rule, they must linger long 
enough to rear two broods of young- 
sters. Usually, they are on their way 
by August, going in flocks of hun- 
dreds. And since they are so early in 
their departure, it is natural that they 
should be among the first to put in 
an appearance the following Spring. 
A Swallow, assuredly, does not make 
a Summer, for oftentimes these pre- 
cocious little fellows arrive far in ad- 
vance of balmy weather and start to 
work bravely, setting up housekeep- 
ing in their own or somebody else’s 
last year’s abandoned nest. 


We are told by the Biological Sur- 
vey that more Birds are destroyed 
by unseasonably cold storms during 
their migration, than from any other 
single cause. A great many are also 
killed by telephone and _ telegraph 
wires and other obstacles against 
which they fly, not only at night, but 
in rarer cases, during the day as well. 
There is also the recurring periods of 
scanty food supply and the ever-pres- 
ent danger of animal foes, as well as 
bad weather conditions, to diminish 
our Bird life. 





A Bird Story 


A female Cardinal which had had its 
leg shot off by some boys, flew into a 
porch and was taken into the house by 
a lady. She placed it in a box by a 
sunny window and fed it. The mate, 
seeing its wounded companion, would 
fly to the window and sit outside. 
When the lady discovered it one day 
with a worm in its beak she opened 
the window and let it in. For weeks 
the wounded Bird was kept alive by 
the mate’s faithful feeding, but finally 
died. 

H. M. TURNER, (Va.) 
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The Disabled Humming Bird 


BY EMILY HUGHES WRIGHT, (Calif.) 


HILE a gardener was trimming 

the hedge in the garden of a 

beautiful hill-side home in Los 
Angeles, a few weeks ago, he heard 
a strange, faint chirp. He listened; 
there it was again, the unmistakable 
call of a Bird in distress. 

This man loved his brothers, those 
covered with fur or feathers included, 
so he put down his tools and began a 
search. He was soon rewarded by 
finding, among some dried leaves at 
the foot of a Rosebush, a tiny Hum- 
ming Bird. 

The Bird was lying on its back, 
making an incessant call for help. By 
some strange accident one little wing 
had been almost completely severed 
from the body. It was hanging by a 
mere thread. There was but one 
thing to do, the man cut the thread 
and freed the small sufferer from its 
useless wing. 

The gardener decided to ask the 
Lady of the great house if she would 
care for the little invalid, as he must 
trim his hedge. 

Fortunate little Bird, to fall into 
such kind hands! His new friend de- 
voted the remainder of the day to 
nursing “Pretty” as she immediately 
named him. She picked some flowers 
and held them toward his bill, but he 
was far too terrified to eat while any- 
one was near, so she left him alone 
and went to prepare a little home for 
him. She lined a box with cotton, put 
some flowers in it and fastened a twig 
across the top. Then she _ placed 
Pretty in the box where he could 
reach the flowers. 

As soon as he thought he was alone, 
the Bird began to eat. When he 
seemed satisfied, his good friend 
picked him up tenderly and placed him 
on the twig. 

Poor little disabled Humming Bird! 
He clung bravely to his perch, but 
alas, he was unable to keep his balance 
and turned over backwards with his 
little feet up and his head hanging 
downwards. It was a pitiful sight. 
If it had not been so, one must have 
laughed to see a Bird in such an un- 
usual position. 

Pretty’s mistress was distressed. 
She quickly gathered some soft leaves 
and placed them in the box, then 
picked up the poor little, frightened 
Bird and sat him on the perch again, 
this time so his tail rested on the soft 
leaves and he could sit up in a natural 
position. 

When Pretty realized he was safe, 
he ceased his fluttering and calmed 
down, folded his one wing to his side, 
then looked about inquiringly. 

As time went on this wise little 
Bird gradually became accustomed to 
having but one wing, and made the 
best of it,—like a good soldier. He 
learned to hop about without falling 
to one side as he did at first. He was 


soon able to sit up on his perch as well 
as any Bird with two wings, without 
the aid of a prop. 

Every day Pretty is taken out in 
the garden and placed on the lawn 
where he hops about and enjoys him- 
self until he spies some insect, then 
comes his old cry of distress. He 
knows he cannot get away from these 
unwelcome companions, and he knows 
too his friend will come and lift him 
up when he calls for her. 

One of the most amusing things 
about this tiny Bird is to hear him 
chirp and see him flutter his one, poor 
wing, all in great excitement, when 
the bottle containing the honey and 
water (his daily diet) comes in sight. 
He keeps up the chirping and flutter- 
ing until some of the mixture is 
poured out into a teaspoon and offered 
to him. Then into the spoon goes 
Pretty’s long bill and a slender, silver 
tongue shoots out far beyond the bill. 

Such a little gourmand is this Hum- 
ming Bird that he will eat at any time 
of the day, quite unlike a well-behaved 
modern baby. However, if Pretty is 
offered anything he does not like, he 
takes several little backward steps 
which says, very decidedly, “‘No, I will 
not eat that.” 

Now Pretty’s frightened call is 
changed to one of cheer. He has con- 
quered fear, not only of his mistress 
whom he loves dearly, but of her 
family and friends as well. He seems 
to have a special liking for the gar- 
dener who rescued him from under 
the Rosebush. 

The happy life of this Humming 
Bird with one wing, is just one more 
proof of the power of kindness. 





A Broken-Hearted Oriole 


One day I found a little female 
Oriole lying stunned on my porch and 
close beside her was her faithful mate. 
He, too, seemed stunned, for although 
Orioles are not at all approachable, 
he did not move as I picked him up in 
my hands. After a time he flew away 
but returned in a.few moments to sit 
again beside his mate. Fearing a Cat 
might get her I put the sick Bird in 
a basket and hung it up where the 
Oriole would see it. He watched from 
a tree close to the porch where their 
nest was waiting for them. His plain- 
tive cries never ceased all the after- 
noon. 

In the evening I buried the little 
Bird and every day for weeks the 
broken-hearted Oriole, with the beau- 
tiful coat of gold and black, sat near 
the nest in the tree beside the porch. 
His cheery song changed to a plaintive 
wail “Sweetheart, sweetheart, dear, 
dear, dear,’”’—calling, calling, over and 
over again, in the saddest tones a Bird 
could utter. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 
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Roses in Odd Corners 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


EVERAL times in these rose 

papers in THE FLOWER GROWER 

I have called attention to the use 
of the Rose in the shrubbery and of 
individual rose plants as_ shrubs. 
Again I call attention to the oppor- 
tunity, and narrow it, for this par- 
ticular discussion, to certain varieties 
which can be depended upon to give 
us flowers most of any growing sea- 
son, and to be agreeable objects, not 
necessarily in the rose garden, but 
in the shrubbery border, as_ back- 
grounds in a perennial border, in odd 
nooks where the unique pleasure and 
delight of the Rose will count. 

I wonder whether anyone adequately 
realizes the power of a single Rose? 
I say this because the very day I 
write these words (and it is before 
frost has wound up the 1929 show) 
I have been looking through into my 
rose garden along a grassy path, the 
entrance marked by a row on either 
side of four-foot Gruss an Teplitz 
bushes. But one red Rose was open, 
and yet that lifted the whole mass of 
foliage and form into rose beauty. 
So I say that one Rose counts farther 
and more, than one flower of almost 
any other of the permanent woody 
plants. 

I have mentioned Gruss an Teplitz. 
Let me say of these plants, one flower 
of which has just delighted me, that 
they are old. They were planted, I 
think, in 1913, and have been moved 
at least four times to various parts 
of the garden. They have been frozen 
to the ground, and have come back in 
one season to glorious beauty. I have 
kept them three feet high; I have al- 


lowed them to go four feet high and 
more, and one season restrained flow- 
ering shoots which were above my 
eye-line—and I am no dwarf. When 
I look at these Roses I think of the 
dependability of them, of their adapt- 
ability also, and wish that many 
others could punctuate the garden 
with Roses as I am doing. 

With Gruss an Teplitz, in my feel- 
ing, runs Ecarlate, listed as a Hybrid 
Tea, just as Gruss an Teplitz is listed, 
but quite evidently not of the ordi- 
nary class. It is useless here to fol- 
low the genealogical possibilities or 
reasons; it is enough to say that Ecar- 
late also endures, also gives red flow- 
ers, of a slightly differing but equally 
good shade to that of Gruss an 
Teplitz; that it grows a little lower, 
and that between the two one can 
have a red Rose in sight from the 
first result of the spring push into 
early Summer, until heavy frost closes 
the show in the Fall. 

Another of these incidents for the 
garden which I like particularly is 
Birdie Blye, one of the best things 
the late Dr. Van Fleet did for Rose 
America. I made the mistake for 
years of thinking it was a climber, but 
I never succeeded in getting it to 
climb. Then suddenly I realized that 
it was a natural, graceful bush, and 
that realization brought greater suc- 
cess than I had hoped for. It is now 
a three to four-foot rounded bush 
which would be good-looking if it 
never had a flower on it, because of 
its graceful habit, but which has all 
the time well-formed, slightly-fra- 
grant, deep-pink Roses, of little value 





Rose,—variety La Marne 
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for cutting but of real and definite de- 
light for the place in the garden they 
occupy on their plant, which is unique. 
Birdie Blye, therefore, also permanent 
in habit, deserves a shrubbery corner 
and the little love and care which will 
bring so rich a reward. 


Travelling with these Roses, still 
older, equally dependable and perma- 
nent, is the clear pink Hermosa, a 
Bourbon which doesn’t know how not 
to bloom, which will be content at two 
feet or three feet, or even more, and 
will have all the time not only its 
clean, bright, pleasant pink flowers of 
moderate size, but its curiously gray- 
green foliage that distinguishes it. 
It is likewise a Rose for border pur- 
poses. 


If I have to dip over into the con- 
ventional Hybrid Teas, I can mention 
that Radiance and Red Radiance and 
Lady Ursula hardly know how to keep 
out of bloom and will grow easily and 
to three- and four-foot bushes, with 
likewise the merit of comparative 
permanence. 


But I am not intending to discuss 
in this paper the Hybrid Tea class, 
because as bushes most of the Hybrid 
Teas are plainly ugly. All those I 
have mentioned before—Hybrid Teas 
only by accuracy, if that is the word— 
do make beautiful rounded bushes of 
various heights, independently pleas- 
ant to look at. The average Hybrid 
Tea is either a low shrub struggling 
to make wood enough to bloom, or a 
straggly thing excused by the flowers 
for which we love it. 


But the Polyantha Roses are differ- 
ent, and some among the Polyanthas 
are different from other Polyanthas. 
For example, all last Summer my gar- 
den at Breeze Hill was kept cheerful 
by the encircling border of Chatillon, 
La Marne, Aennchen Muller, and the 
other less constant-blooming but 
pleasantly-foliaged Roses of this class. 
The first three that I mentioned are 
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of the large-flowered Polyanthas. 
They are so exceedingly fine in their 
continuous and beautiful flowering 
work that I commend them, not only 
as helpful in the rose-garden itself 
but as indispensable for little shrub- 
bery incidents in the borders as above 
referred to. 


I am setting up, it may be seen, an- 
other use for Roses. I want always 
to be extending rose uses, and I am 
sure that in so doing I am adding to 
the pleasure of gardening in America. 





Classification of Roses 


NOVICE in Rose-growing is 

somewhat perplexed to understand 
the classification of Roses. “What is 
the difference,” says one, “between 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses? Are 
Everblooming Teas, Polyantha Roses, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, the same thing? 
What class of Roses are June Roses, 
Rugosa Roses, and Hugonis and 
Austrian Roses? What are Noisette 
Roses, Hybrid Briar and Rambler 
Roses? What are Bengal, Bourbon 
and Indian Roses; or Mamie, Mem- 
orial or Cherokee Roses?” 


It would take a long article to make 
all of this clear. Roses grow wild 
from above the Arctic Circle to trop- 
ical lands. The Rose is the very oldest 
cultivated flower, its cultivation going 
back over 3000 years. Benga) and 
China Roses have a tendency to re- 
montant or repeated blooming sea- 
sons. India’s Roses have a peculiar 
rubber-like stem that is admired. 
Other original sorts have lovely leath- 
ery foliage of great substance. Da- 
mask Roses have a strong fragrance. 
June Roses that bloom but once a 
year, have a short, stocky, upright 
growth. Noisette Briar, Memorial 
and Prairie Roses, are all natural 
Climbers. 


Therefore, expert hybridizers have 
crossed these many and many classes, 
and produced new families. Hybrid 
Perpetuals are a cross between the old 
June Roses and some of the remontant 
species. They have a fine upright 
growth, splendid foliage, and big, bold 
flowers of much beauty. There are 
exceptions, but the majority are one- 
in-a-season bloomers; perhaps giving 
a few scattered blooms in the Fall. 

Teas, June Teas, bloom constantly 
and freely, but many of them are of 
low, weak growth. It takes some skill 
to make a success of them. Their 
flowers are well-formed and of perfect 
coloring, usually pretty tender. 


Hybrid Teas are Teas crossed with 
June or Hybrid Perpetuals. The best 
of these are perhaps the best of all 
for those with little experience. They 
are somewhat hardier than the June 
Teas, have large, lovely, perfect blos- 
soms of satiny substance and exquisite 
coloring; and many of them are con- 
stant bloomers. Baby Ramblers have 
Polyantha blood in them, with small 
clustered flowers all season. Hybrid- 
izers have developed the Climbing 


Everblooming Roses, wonderful in 
their way, but none too hardy. 

Rugosa Roses, Hugonis, Austrian, 
and “Yellow” bush Roses are hardy 
as Oaks, and bloom just once, and 
then are sheets of bloom. The same 
is true of the Climbing Rambler, 
Briar, Prairie, and Cherokee Roses, 
all of which are climbing Roses; and, 
save the Cherokee, perfectly hardy. 
Some of them have a long season of 
bloom, and Hybrid Rugosas bloom 
more than once. 

Teas and Hybrid Teas, if given good 
care and a slight protection in Winter 
are, taking it all in all, the best Roses 
for a small Rose bed, or for a beginner 
who wants a few kinds and those of 
the very best. 

Lora S. LA MANCE 





Treating Roses Individually 


Doubtless the frequent failure to re- 
alize the importance of this detail in 
cultivation is responsible for much of 
the disappointment which is experi- 
enced over the behaviour of certain 
Roses. Both the “old literature” of the 
Rose, and Rose literature as a whole, 
tends to produce the impression that so 
long as one discriminates between Teas 
and Hybrid Teas, between Hybrid Per- 
petuals and Pernetias, and so on, one 
need go no further in knowledge or prac- 
tice in order to obtain the best results 
of which particula:> Roses are capable. 

The true lover o2 the Rose, who hesi- 
tates to discard even the least satisfac- 
tory of all he tries until every possible 
chance has been afforded towards the 
improvement of its reputation, will 
quickly discover that merely to discrim- 
inate between Hybrid Teas and Perpet- 
uals and so forth, is altogether insuffi- 
cient. To regard and to treat this or 
that “class” of Rose en masse, as it were, 
as one might treat a bed of Intermediate 
Antirrhinums of various colours, is 
wholly inadequate in the attempt to at- 
tain any consistent standard of excel- 
lence. To the keen rosarian, the bald 
generalizations that Roses are gross 
feeders and require a rich adhesive loam, 
and that the Teas must be more lightly 
pruned than the Hybrids, are but half- 
truths unworthy the term “cultural 
hints” in the management of our most 
exquisite and popular flower. To the 
keen rosarian, each and every Rose is 
as a class unto itself, and individual, 
and, as such, reveals particular inclina- 
tions and requirements, and responds to 
personal, exclusive study and care in 
details of treatment. In this direction, 
it may be added, it is clear that the 
grower of a mere score or two may be a 
“rosarian” equally and truly as he who 
counts his trees by the thousand. 


— (Gardening Illustrated—English) 





Roses Which Are Not Roses 


HERE are several so-called “Roses” 

which are in reality not even re- 
lated to the Rose family. 

The Rock Rose, for example, is a 
Helianthemum, a low-growing ever- 
green plant, while the Rose of Sharon 
is a tall shrub bearing hibiscus-like 
blossoms in great profusion. The 
Cliff Rose utterly belies its name, for 
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it is Armeria maritima, called also, 
and much more rationally, the Sea 
Pink. 

Primroses are favorite houseplants, 
and prim they may be, but Roses they 
certainly are not. Nor is the Guelder 
Rose appropriately named, for this 
snowball is a member of the fine old 
Viburnum family, for all its roseate 
pretensions. 

The Rose Trémiére, or Passe-Rose, 
is a Hollyhock, which should be adorn- 
ing a garden under its own quaint 
name; the Rose-Laurier, or Laurel 
Rose, is the Oleander, with its bright 
blossoms starred against slim deep- 
green leaves. And then again there is 
the Christmas Rose, in reality a 
Hellebore. 

Finally, there is the sadly misnamed 
Rose of Jericho, also called the Rose of 
Mary, but better known as the Resur- 
rection Plant. This member of the 
Cruciferae family, closely related to 
the cabbages and the turnips, tradi- 
tionally sprang up wherever the Holy 
Family rested on the journey to 
Egypt. It is entirely unlike any Rose, 
being, in the words of an ancient 
botanist, “though dry, yet, will it, 
upon the imbibition of moisture, dilate 
its leaves and explicate its flowers, 
contracted and seemingly dried up 
though they be.” 


Mrs. GEORGE W. HANSCOMB, (Fla.) 





The White Oak 


HITE OAKS are found not only in 

North America but in Europe and 
Asia also. They are distinguished by 
the acorn maturing in one season and 
by the absence of any hair-like out- 
growths from the margin of the leaves. 
Of the American species and hybrids 
some 25 are growing in the Arboretum, 
the best known of which are the com- 
mon White Oak (Q. alba), the Swamp 
White Oak (Q. bicolor) and the Burr 
Oak (Q. macrocarpa). The White Oak 
with its relatively short but very thick 
trunk and its widespreading flattened- 
round crown of massive branches and 
rich scarlet autumn tints is one of the 
noblest of northern trees. Where the 
soil is rich and it has ample room in 
which to grow this is one of the out- 
standing trees of the countryside. 


Curiously enough it has been found 
virtually impossible to grow this Oak in 
the British Isles, where only one or two 
small trees are known. 

The Swamp White Oak with taller 
trunk but less wide-spreading crown is 
found as far north as the St. Lawrence 
Valley in southern Quebec, being the 
most northerly of White Oaks in these 
latitudes. The Burr Oak with its hand- 
some, mossy capsule is widespread and 
grows taller than any other White Oak. 
In the rich bottomlands of southern In- 
diana and Illinois it sometimes reaches 
the great height of 170 feet with a trunk 
20 feet in girth clear of limbs for 75 
feet. It has a wide distribution, being 
found as far north as Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick; it is the common Oak 
in Wisconsin and ranges farther to the 
northwest than the other Oaks of east- 
ern North America. 


—(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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“Our Magazine”’ 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“My husband is a florist of 25 years’ experience 
and I see all his magazines and papers for 
florists, but I infinitely prefer THE FLOWER 
GrRoweR. We grow almost everything that a 
florist can grow.” (St. Thomas, Ont., Can.) 


“There is something of fundamental impor- 
tance which reaches into the mighty past and 
brings Zoroaster again into the thought-life of the 
present, as does the inscription at the head of 
THE FLOWER GROWER’S Editorial column.” 

(Lake City, Minn.) 

“Your magazine, THE FLOWER GROWER, is just 
what I need in my line of business.” 

(Newberg, Ore.) 


“I like THE FLOweR GROWER very much, We 
have a small commercial greenhouse and I find 
much of interest.” (Springfield, Ohio) 


“I enjoy THE FLOwEeR GROWER more than any 
reading matter that I have ever taken. It seems 
to fairly teem with floral news. 

(Gloversville, N.Y.) 

“I certainly think THe FLOweR GRoweER is the 
most wonderful magazine there is. It is most 
valuable to me as an amateur grower.” 

(Milwaukee, Ore.) 

“I find your magazine most interesting, partic- 
ularly the letters giving personal experiences of 
amateur growers.” (Smithtown, N.Y.) 

“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER more than any 
magazine that I read, and I read a good many 
of them.” (Dover-Foxcroft, Me.) 

“IT have been trying a lot of so-called garden 
magazines but yours beats them all for flower in- 
formation.” (Toledo, Ohio) 


“TI have been a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
since 1925, and have enjoyed its contents more 
than any other magazine or paper that comes 
into my house. It has been a comfort and a help 
to me in more ways than one.” 

(York Mills, Ont., Can.) 

“You are to be congratulated for your good 
work. Keep it up ‘old man’.’”’ 

(Haysville, Penna.) 

“Do without THE FLOweR GROWER? Not as 
long as it is published, if J can help it! I need 
it for my amateur gardening. I read it from 
cover to cover, and over and over; and each time 
I read it I find something new. It has been my 
fireside friend many long winter evenings.” 

(Lancaster, Ohio) 

“TI have been buying garden magazines for 30 
years. The trouble with most of them is that 
they contain so much ‘flossie,’ non-fact, unim- 
portant-if-true writing—stuff that contains little 
or nothing after you get through with it. Also, 
instead of taking it for granted, as THE FLOWER 
Grower does, that a person who goes to the ex- 
pense and trouble of subscribing, is a flower fan 
of the first water, they use up a lot of space 
describing the delights that he already feels, with 
the result that they nauseate him. TOO MUCH 
FLOSS AND TOO FEW FACTS. Moreover, 
every page shows their fear that they will offend 
somebody or other; result is that they dare not 
print stuff such as Madison Cooper, Bridwell and 
others write for THE FLowerR Grower. I don’t 
agree with everything Cooper says by any means, 
but I enjoy reading everything he writes because 
it stimulates thought enjoyably—a value which 
other garden magazine fellows lose track of al- 
together.” (Washington, D. C.) 


“My opinion backed up by the rest of the 
family is that THe FLower Grower, honestly and 
candidly is in every way clean, full of informa- 
tion, and the editorials suit exactly. My regret is 
that I hadn’t known of it before. You are cer- 
tainly fulfilling your mission with THE FLOWER 
GROWER and [ wish you success. I will do wl 2* 
I can to get you more readers.” 

. (Somerville, Mass. ; 

“THE FLower GROWER is full of good sensible 
information, such as any amateur can grasp, and 
that is what most of us, want.” 

(Sound Beach, Conn.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is everything that a lover 
of the garden could wish for. I will try to do 
a little missionary work for it.” 

(S. Hamilton, Ont., Can.) 


“I surely love THE FLOWER GRoweER. Never had 
reading matter I so much enjoyed. It is won- 
derful.” (Seattle, Wash.) 


“You are putting out the most useful publica 
tion of its kind. I am in the nursery business 
here in California and my biggest line is com- 
mercial Gladiolus. I surely boost the magazine to 
my friends, and I will never be without it and 
have made a file of all numbers for reference.” 

(Redwood City, Calif.) 

“Amid the mass of reading matter that comes 
into my home, I find time to read THe FLOWER 
Grower and enjoy it very much.” 

(Fremont, Nebr.) 
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WHAT IS SNOW? 


“What is Snow?” asked the child. 
“Frozen water,” I replied. But he per- 
sisted: “Yesterday, you said Hail was 
frozen water and Hail isn’t like Snow, 
and why is Snow white instead of 
black?” I admit I couldn’t answer, but 
my own curiosity was piqued to the 
point that I began to give serious 
thought to the nature and functions of 
Snow. 

First I found that science had discov- 
ered that Snowflakes had individuality 
and infinite variation in form and that 
each one was a geometrical pattern of 
artistic beauty and design. And if 
divine wisdom plans even every Snow- 
drop, it becomes easy to believe that not 
a Sparrow falls to the ground without 
His notice. So when we see the flakes 
whirling down in their myriads, let us 
not regard them as mere shapeless blobs 
of cold wetness, but as perfect specimens 
of art fashioned in heavenly workshops. 

Science also explains that flakes are 
white because of the light reflected from 
the numerous facets of their intricate 
design. In the general scheme of crea- 
tion may we not presume that S:iow 
was made white in harmony with man’s 
instinctive preference for white over 
black? We traditionally associate black 
with night, with death, with grief, de- 
spair and things fearful; but we con- 
ceive of purity, innocence, happiness and 
all the virtues that make life desirable, 
so far as we give them form, as clothed 
in white. 

But the Snow! Let us consider it once 
more: Day or night it comes to us quite 
unannounced, so different from its noisy 
brother, the rain. The Owl’s wing is not 
more noiseless than its descent from the 
skies and when some storm does not 
madly hurl its flakes, no human finger 
has a touch so gentile, so light and soft. 
The wide earth receives its embrace like 
a benediction and under its arms gathers 
warmth. The fierce frost king from the 
North, raging over it in vain, finds its 
white mantle impervious to his freezing 
breath. Under its soothing hand Per- 
ennial Plants preserve their greenness 
and dream serenely of Spring and its 
resurrection. For Divine Wisdom made 
the white mantle of Snow porous. No 
matter how deeply it heaps itself, both 
animal and plant find life-giving oxygen 
freely admitted. Under its warm cares» 
the farmer’s wheat assumes a deeper 
green, and even as the snow departs ic 
leaves its tonic waters to refresh the 
roots. 

No mulch invented by Man is equal to 
this mulch of Nature. Under its deli- 
cate touch no plant is ever smothered, no 
plant is ever crushed, and always it 
leaves behind it, life strengthened and 
smiling under its benediction. 

Wonderful is the the Snow and perfect 
in all its forms and functions, as befits 
a product of divine wisdom. 


L. R. JOHNSON, (Mo.) 


NORTHERN FLOWERS DO 
POORLY IN FLORIDA 
It may interest some of your readers 


w know that Peonies, German Iris, and 
Oriental Poppy, quantities of which 1 


brought with me from Long Island two 
years ago, are a total failure here. 
Golden Glow barely exists, only two 
flowers on stalks about 12 inches long, 
from six plants in two years. Dahlias 
do pretty well in partial shade. Mums 
do well same way;—other things I am 
trying out. 

But there are so many things,— 
Bougainvillea, purple and carmine red; 
Poinsettia, and scores of other things 
we cannot think of in the open gar- 
den in the North. Then there are the 
Palms, Bananas, and various Climbing 
Vines, so that we are amply compensated 
for the absence of our northern favor- 
ites. 

WILLIAM ELLISON, (Fla.) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS 


The Canna is a tropical plant and 
should not be stored in as cool a place 
as Dahlias. I keep mine in a cellar 
and leave all the soil on I can manage. 
They should be kept rather wet and I 
water mine three or four times during 
the Winter. As they do not like too long 
a cold season, it is well to put them in 
boxes and water to start growth in the 
Spring before planting. 

Mrs. Louisa SCHWARZ, (Kans.) 


INTERESTING HOBBIES,— 
SILKWORMS 


Silkworms are not as popular today 
as forty or more years ago, but many 
people still find pleasure in keeping these 
interesting creatures; especially children 
and those interested in nature study. 
It is an inexpensive hobby, the food con- 
sisting of Mulberry leaves, which can 
easily be produced in the garden. 

Mulberries are also useful as pre- 
serves, and resemble Blackberries in 
taste. 

Very little equipment is necessary to 
keep Silkworms, this consisting of shal- 
low boxes or feeding trays; paper cones 
for storing the grubs at spinning time; 
and a silkwinder made from cardboard 
and strong wire. The bottom of the 
feeding trays are covered with tulle, 
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a fine netting, in the early stages of 
development; but later paper is used, 
well-punctured with holes. 

Silkworms are produced from eggs 
which are laid in Autumn, these de- 
posited in dense patches on little squares 
of paper. The Caterpillars hatch out in 
Spring and the little worms soon begin 
to grow. After the first week the coat 
is changed, this taking place five times. 
Then the worms begin to mount the sides 
of the trays, showing that spinning time 
is at hand. The Silkworms are now 
placed in little paper cones where they 
will form little balls of silk, which cov- 
ers up the chrysalis. This is wound 
two weeks after spinning is completed, 
and if allowed to remain longer is likely 
to be damaged by the moth when it 
emerges from the chrysalis. The moth 
is saved, more eggs are laid, after which 
it dies, and the same process begins 
again. 

THOMAS SHEWARD 


A PLANT ROOM WITHOUT 


DIRECT SUNSHINE 

A friend writes: 

“I have a small room, 6 feet by 8 feet, in which 
I would like to grow plants. It is light, but there 
are not outside windows in it. The light comes 
from a large glass door opening out upon a 
balcony. The glass door is in the south, and a 
little sunshine comes into the room, but not 
strongly. Our Winters are cold, but the house 
is steam heated and no danger whatever of 
freezing.” 

This was my answer: 

Let alone such plants as require plenty 
of sunshine. All manner of handsome 
Ferns and green-foliage plants, such as 
Asparagus Sprengeri and Plumosus, will 
do uncommonly well in such a plant 
room. So will Palms, if they are given 
deep pots with good drainage. 

Chinese and Obconica Primroses are 
adapted to just such situations. So are 
Cyclamens, Begonias and Fuchsias, and 
where can you find four more attractive 
floral families? All of them are easy 
to grow. 

Holland bulbs are simply gorgeous in 
half-shade, such as this plant room will 
give you, save Tulips, which need more 
sun. But the queenly Hyacinth, Nar- 
cissus and Lily-of-the-Valley, will bloom 
well and last longer than in a more sun- 
shiny room. 

Nearly all tub plants will thrive in 
such a_ situation,—Oleanders, Lemons, 
Oranges, Gardenias and Chinese Hi- 
biscus, will all do well,—although the 
Hibiscus must stand where it gets every 
bit of precious sunshine there is. 

Keep your plants clean, keep down in- 
sects, and feed them with liquid fertil- 
izer, not too strong, once a week when 
in bud or bloom; and one could not ask 
for a prettier set of plants than the 
owner of a plant room like your’s can 
show. 

Lora S. LA MANCE, (Fla.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


I differ with J. A. Van Kleeck who 
writes about growing Regal Lily seed- 
lings. 

In March 1928 I planted about 2000 
Regal Lily seeds and got over 1500 bulb- 
lets. These were planted in the green- 
house, and about the first to middle of 
June I transplanted them into the open 
ground, and in 1929 they all. bloomed 
with from one-to six blooms to.the plant, 
9 mer also produced about five pounds 
of seed. 


In 1929 I did the same thing, planting 


about 3000 seeds and secured 2800 bulb- 
lets which will doubtless all produce 
bloom next June. 

We, of course, have an ideal climate 
for Regal Lilies. 

The small bulbs planted in 1929 in 
June were about the size of large peas, 
and at this writing, Dec. 1, they are 
one-inch in diameter. 

The year-old bulbs which I took up 
and transplanted were from two to three 
inches in diameter and very bright in 
color. 

The new bulbs as well as the old ones 
will stay in the ground all Winter and 
not be disturbed. 


A. M. RICHARDS, (Wash.) 


DOG SENSE 


O DOGS think, is a common question 

asked by dog owners and dog lovers. 
Let me tell you a few interesting things 
Ted, our Shepherd Dog, did, and then 
draw your own conclusions for the psy- 
chology of dog behavior. 

One sunny summer afternoon Ted was 
lying on the lawn, apparently asleep. 
My uncle drove by in an International 
truck. The dog continued to sleep, but 
in a few minutes his master drove by 
in his International truck and Ted 
promptly pricked up his ears, jumped up 
and ran to the edge of the lawn and 
wagged his tail. This not only hap- 
pened once, but many times. ‘The trucks 
were the same make and model, driving 
at approximately the same rate of speed, 
and hauling the same cargo. 

Another amusing thing our Dog will 
do is to lie in the corner of the room 
while the family are at dinner, paying 
no attention to anyone until it is time 
for his master to eat the customary piece 
of cake (mother’s old-fashioned crumb 
cake, dipped in coffee) then Ted comes 
into the picture. He walks to his mas- 
ter’s chair, sits as close as_ possible, 
then “sits-up” on his hind legs and looks 
wistfully at the cake disappearing. If 
his master pretends he does not see him, 
Ted will take his paw and strike his 
master’s arm until he receives the much- 
desired sweets. Ted very seldom barks 
when he wants anything; or at any 
other time except when someone shoots, 
or there is a thunder storm approaching, 
and he is out-of-doors. 

For sport, some neighbor boys threw 
Ted in the creek when he was young 
and frightened him so badly that he has 
an aversion to water ever since. During 
the Summer I give him a bath about 
once a month. He goes through this 
ordeal with fear and trembling. Usually 
when Ted sees me put dad’s boots on he 
knows I am preparing to give him the 
much-dreaded bath and he will run and 
hide. One time I found him hiding in 
the tall grass some distance from the 
buildings and another time on the floor 
in the rear of the auto. 

I believe the Shepherd is one of the 
easiest Dogs to train. T respond very 
quickly to kindness, but become cow- 
ardly and sulky with cruel treatment. 
We taught our Dog not to walk on the 
porch after it has been scrubbed but to 
wait until it is dry. 

Growing hardy plants and bulbs is my 
eoccupation. There are no fences around 
my garden. Ted loves to be where the 
family is, so he seeks us in the garden 
and we can be sure, no matter how glad 
he may be to see us, he will trot down 
the path or walk around the edge of 
the posy patch until we-are within speak- 
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ing distance, then we usually tell him to 
come to us but to be careful hot to 
tramp on the flowers. One day I saw 
Ted chase a rabbit from the neighboring 
field. The rabbit of course went lickity- 
split across the flower garden but Ted 
made a wide sweep around the garden 
and thus lost out in the chase. 

It seems to be characteristic of the 
Shepherd Dog to be jealous. At least, 
all that I have known were jealous of 
other Dogs and small children. Our Ted 
simply won’t have anything to do with 
strange Dogs and if small children make 
too much fuss while petting him he will 
snarl at them but I am sure he would not 
bite them. They say Dogs are like the 
people with whom they associate. That 
doesn’t speak very well for us. 

When someone has a hard life we use 
the common expression, “They lead a 
Dog’s life.” When I look at the easy 
and enjoyable time our Dog has I do not 
see the significance of that statement or 
expression. Ted eats when and what he 
pleases, plays and sleeps on hot summer 
days, while we earn our bread by the 
sweat of our brow. 

“DOGLOVER,” (Penna.) 
EpIToR’s NOTES— 

Our friend is fortunate in being able to teach 
her Dog to keep out of the flower garden. My 
own experience with Dogs and Gardens is quite 
contradictory. 

Our first two Dogs (Newfoundlands) were 
taught to keep out of the garden. They seemed 
easy to grasp the idea, and on our place, con- 
sisting of several acres, these Dogs confined them- 
selves to the home-grounds exclusively. The 
ground immediately occupied by the house and 
both front and rear to the creek was dog terri- 
tory, but on both sides of this comparatively 
narrow strip the Dogs did not venture when 
there was growing stuff in the garden. 

But there is another side to this story. Our 
last and present Dog, a Great Dane, has never 
learned this lesson, although I have tried strenu- 
ously to teach her. She will stay out while I 
watch her and then she will sneak after me at 
the first opportunity. But the damage that she 
does, now that she is of mature age, is so in- 
significant that I forget it, and Mina’s company 
is worth all the damage that she does. 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


Last Spring I sowed some Cyclamen 
seed in a cigar box, covered with glass 
until the little plants were up, then re- 
moved the glass. The first leaf that 
comes up will stand some time, until 
it makes a tiny bulb, before putting out 
new leaves. But as soon as they com- 
mence to put out new leaves I lift the 
bulbs and put in pots, in woods dirt. I 
have plants now, (Nov. 11th,) with ten 
and a dozen leaves on. When they get 
dry I set the dishes in a pan of water 
until the soil is wet. I am expecting 
some of them, perhaps not all, will be in 
bloom by Spring. 

Have had them bloom inside of a year. 

Mrs. CARRIE BurT, ( Mich.) 


THE MOST MUSICAL INSECT 


When one goes out into the summer 
night and hears the various insect notes 
in promiscuous profusion, there is one 
note measured and steady among them, 
and not a part of the jumbled confusion. 

One evening hearing this note, I de- 
termined to find where the insect making 
it was located. It was in a grapevine, 
but stopped at my near approach, that is 
that one nearest me did, but the sound 
still continued, and moving about I found 
that it came from many individuals. I 
claim musical genius for the Crickets, 
because of their time, because they all 
tune in together: and sound as one 
Cricket. 


F. T. JENcKsS, (R. I.) 
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WHICH ONE PEONY 


Just noted in the November number 
Geo. S. Woodruff’s idea of “Which One 
Peony” and feel urged to reply that his 
view as expressed is a one-sided one. 

The real answer is, that it depends on 
the person. Some like one kind, some 
like another. Also it depends very much 
on the Peony education of the person 
making the choice as an experienced 
person will generally want something in 
the Peony he chooses which the beginner 
or person less experienced will not think 
of. Some pick for color only; some for 
shape only; some for size only, and so 
on. I think such questions are useless, 
as it is impossible to honestly answer, 
for any one person, no matter how 
expert. 

I myself cannot answer the question 
to suit myself, so how can I answer it 
for others. The truth of this can be 
easily established by having a person go 
through a field of blooming Peonies. 
That person will soon find that there 
are quite a few that he must have and 
when it comes to picking just one, that 
person simply can’t do it. 

Possibly the Editor has had similar 
experiences. 

Louis R. Potter, ( Wis.) 


ENGLISH IVY IN PLACE OF GRASS 


There is a yard in our neighborhood 
which invites the passer with green cool- 
ness. There is dense shade under Oak 
Trees in one portion of the lawn; and 
there, in place of grass, a spreading 
cover of English Ivy grows. It is ex- 
ceedingly hard to persuade grass to 
grow under Oaks, but Ivy seems to thrive 
there. The combination of Ivy and Oak 
is practical as well as poetic. 


On very steep shady terraces Ivy 
serves excellently instead of grass. The 
difficulty of mowing is thus obviated and 
the various shades of green from the old 
dark leaves to the new bright ones is 
ornamental. 

Borders of Ivy between the grass lawn 
and the concrete sidewalk or steps give 
an interesting effect and save the gar- 
dener the trouble of constantly trimming 
the creeping, straggly grass which so 
quickly grows out of bounds and makes 
the walk or steps untidy. 


Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 


TREE OF HEAVEN PERSISTENT 


The Tree of Heaven mentioned in De- 
cember issue has such a root system that 
it will furnish grounds to the dismay of 
the gardener. The root system will use 
up, grow through, around, above and 
below flower beds. It will take up mois- 
ture content of the earth for the upper 
spreading fronds, leave no flowers, and 
within 30 feet of water pipes, will, in a 
few years cost hegvy plumbers’ bills. 

S. B. T., (Ind.) 


PAPER FOR MULCHING 
GLADIOLUS 


During the past Summer I used two 
rolls of the 18-inch heavy grade mulch 
paper between the rows of my Gladiolus. 
It was that much money wasted, or 
worse than wasted, since at digging time 
the dirt around the bulbs was wet and 
heavy which made harvesting slow and 
disagreeable. The Gladiolus on the 


mulched area were: fully as good as: on 
the unmulched, but no better. 
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A much more satisfactory mulch for 
my soil is granulated peat moss and I 
shall use this altogether next year. 

Perhaps on a sandy or gravelly soil 
paper would be mare satisfactory, but 
on a clay soil with plenty of rain it was 
of no value. 

The argument in its favor; that it will 
keep down weeds; amounts to little with 
a good gardener, as weeds are merely 
incidental, and few of them will reach 
maturity if the ground is kept properly 
cultivated. 

FRANK B. HEADLEY, (Ohio) 


KEEPING GERANIUMS 
DURING WINTER 


At our house we have kept Gerani- 
ums through the Winter for years by 
placing them in a box in a dark corner 
of the moist cellar. 

Put first a layer of dirt, then the 
plant, then just enough dirt to cover the 
roots, and positively do not water. The 
leaves will become dry, but young white 
shoots will start by the time it is warm 
enough to plant out. It will not be long 
before they will be full of green leaves 
and blossoms, after planting out. 


Miss FRANCES Myers, (Ia.) 


PYRETHRUM ROSEUM 


Sow fresh seed only. Germination is 
100 per cent as soon as seed is ripe, but 
decreases every week of keeping seed in 
stock. Sow in open ground under a 
square of fine wire window screening, 
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which prevents drying out or washing 
out by thunder storms. Do not trans- 
plant till the following March. Keep 
grass weeded out, as grass is the only 
enemy this plant has. If you desire to 
give winter protection use only a hand- 
ful of small twigs or brush, no soggy 
covering. Once set in their permanent 
place let these plants alone. An old 
plant sends its black stringy roots down 
a foot and resents having any broken off. 
E. S. JOHNSON, (Pa.) 


LILACS IN THE SOUTH 


The Lilac is a glorious thing in the 
North; the new French hybrids are won- 
derfully fine; but here in the South 
flower lovers fight shy of them. Still, 
I have seen in north Georgia and in 
South Carolina, good specimens of the 
common Lilac. 

It is usually held that the trouble is 
that the South has too short a Winter 
season. Lilacs are deciduous and Nature 
requires them to shed their leaves and 
rest for a considerable time each year. 
Where there is little or no cold weather, 
these innocent Lilacs keep on “keeping 
on” their leaves. They suffer for lack 
of rest. Better plant Crepe Myrtle, 
Pomegranates and Jasmines to take their 
place. 

I strongly suspect that the newer 
French Hybrids are better adapted to 
the far South than the common Lilac. 
If I had money to burn, I would certainly 
try a few and see. 


Lora S. LA MANCE, (Fla.) 




















; ¢ 49 Yucea Filamentosa 
‘fi & D219 Grown‘ at the mill of ‘Kastinan Gardner Company, at Laurel, Miss. 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Just lend me your ear for a moment 
While I whisper a heartening thing— 
This month that is coldest and darkest 
Is shortest and nearest the Spring. 


EBRUARY, already short in days, 
is made to seem still shorter by 
its large proportion of holidays. 
After devoting time to the celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of Lincoln 
and Washington, paying respects to 
St. Valentine and the Groundhog, let 
us hope that there will be plenty of 
leisure for the planning of the garden 


of 1930 and for caring for the window 


garden. 

This month is probably the most 
discouraging one for the indoor gar- 
dener. There are likely to be a num- 
ber of sunless days and sudden drops 
in the temperature at night. Dur- 
ing a cold snap place layers of news- 
papers between the window panes and 
the plants, or better yet move the 
plant-stand away from the windows. 


Water house plants when the soil 
becomes dry; using rainwater if ob- 
tainable. A good way to supply mois- 
ture is to set potted plants in a pan 
or tub of water until the soil has 
become thoroughly saturated, but do 
not leave the plants standing for days 
in water for this will surely rot the 
roots. 


Test the quality of your seeds, espe- 
cially if you intend to use seeds left 
over from last year. Count out a 
definite number of seeds, say 20 or 
50 (more or less according to the size 
and kind) place them between a fold 
of moistened blotting paper. Put this 
on a plate, cover with a second plate, 
and set in a warm place and keep 
moist. The proportion of seeds that 
sprout quickly and vigorously will give 
you a fair idea of the vitality of your 
Seed. 


Look over your house plants for any 
signs of insect pests. As a rule, 
thrifty, well-cared-for plants are not 
bothered with insects. Should any 
appear take measures immediately to 
rout them. To get rid of sucking in- 
sects, dip the plants in oil emulsion 
or tobacco extract. For chewing in- 
sects, spray with a solution made by 
adding a teaspoonful of arsenate to 
two quarts of water. Scale insects 
may be hand-picked or scrubbed off 
with an old toothbrush. 


Do not tolerate Red Cedar wind- 
breaks around or anywhere near an 
apple orchard. As the Common Bar- 
berry bush was found guilty of dam- 
age to wheat, so the Red Cedar is con- 
sidered responsible for rusty Apples. 
Sacrifice the Cedars to save your 
future apple crop. 


In the latter part of February, you 
may start to prune Grapes. This work 
should be carefuily and properly done. 
If you are not sure just how to do the 
job, look the matter up, or send to the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington for a bulletin on the subject. 


Do not begin to prune Apple trees 
too early, though it is generally un- 
derstood that this task may be safely 
attended to at almost any time while 
the trees are dormant. It may be 
wiser to wait until severe freezing 
weather is over. During a thaw or 
rainy spell, water may seep between 
the bark and wood. If followed by 
freezing the bark may be heaved by 
first causing serious injury, and pos- 
sibly the death of the early pruned 
tree. 


If you intend to tap the Sugar 
Maples on your place this Spring, be 
prepared to catch the first run of sap 
which flows more freely and is sup- 
posed to produce the sweetest sugar. 
The best time to begin the work is 
while frosty nights still follow days 
that are warming up. In the south- 
ern part of the state this is likely to 
be after the middle of February. 
Further north the sugar season may 
begin a week or two later. 


If you are planning to sow seeds in 
a hotbed or in flats indoors, it is about 
time that you had the seeds on hand. 
If your order has not yet been sent 
out, consult the seed catalogues and 
the advertising section of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and order at once the 
seeds and supplies that you will need. 
Besides the old stand-bys, try a nov- 
elty or two. This will add new inter- 
est to your gardening. 


Do not remain indoors, day after 
day on account of the weather. Get 
out-of-doors into the air each day, if 
only for a little while. Equip yourself 
with warm clothing, a slicker, rain- 
proof hat, leggings and arctics so that 
you may enjoy the fresh, invigorating, 
out-door air without fear of getting 
wet, chilled or catching cold. 





Treatment of Young Ferns 


TORE pots of seedling Ferns in their 

various stages of development will 
now require careful watching, as if 
allowed to form too dense a mass they 
are apt to fall a prey to damp, on the 
first appearance of which the young 
plants should be pricked off into other 
pots. Early in the year is the best time 
for sowing, the young Ferns being in a 
much better position to stand the Win- 
ter than if sown later. Before sowing 
prepare some 6-inch pots by filling 
them to within 2 inches of the top with 
broken crocks, over which place a layer 
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of fibrous peat, then fill up with soil 
consisting of equal parts peat and loam, 
with a slight admixture of sand, the 
whole being sifted through a sieve with 
%-inch mesh and pressed moderately 
firm. Many sow on very rough soil, but 
in that case some difficulty is experienced 
when it becomes necessary to prick them 
off; therefore, fine soil will be found 
most suitable. The spores grow most 
readily on peat alone, but in that case 
they are liable to be overgrown by con- 
ferve, which on loam are not so trouble- 
some. All things considered, a mixture 
of the two is perhaps best. After the 
pots are filled give them a good water- 
ing, or rather water them several times 
with a fine rose till they are thoroughly 
soaked, then sow the spores. A good plan 
is to take a frond of each Fern in which 
the spore cases are just commencing to 
open, and lay it in a piece of clean white 
paper a few days before it is wanted. 
The spores when ripe will fall out, and 
the paper being white they will be 
readily recognized. The sowing should 
be done apart from the fernery, as Fern 
spores are always floating in the at- 
mosphere and a mixture would be the 
result. To prevent this, care must be 
taken to thoroughly wipe the hands 
after each kind is sown, and no more 
pots should be brought forward at a 
time than are wanted for the one sort. 
Sprinkle the spores as lightly as possible 
on the wet surface of the soil and place 
them in a close case, or a pane of glass 
may be laid on the top of the pot. They 
should then be kept always moist, and 
when water is needed it should be either 
sprinkled with a fine rose or the pots 
may be placed about half their depth in 
a pan of water, which will percolate 
through the whole mass and give all a 
good soaking. This latter mode is to 
be preferred, as there is no danger of 
displacing the spores. 

PRICKING OFF.—In about a month the 
surface of the soil will be quite green 
with the growing spores. When that is 
the case they must be carefully watched, 
and if they commence to damp they 
must be at once pricked off, an opera- 
tion which is best done in the following 
manner :—Prepare some pots as for sow- 
ing, except that the soil should be put 
in them very lightly; then with a 
pointed stick take a mass about the size 
of the end of a lead pencil of the grow- 
ing spores and place on the surface of 
the soil; then press it lightly with the 
finger, and so continue till the pot is full, 
when it may be watered and returned to 
the case. They will require dividing and 
pricking off three or four times before 
they are ready for potting, and in that 
case large numbers of plants are ob- 
tained from a single pot. The above re- 
marks regarding the season of sowing 
only apply to the evergreen kinds; the 
deciduous sorts should be sown when the 
spores are ripe, but the treatment re- 
quired is the same in both cases. It is, 
however, not absolutely necessary to sow 
the spores as soon as they are ripe; 
many kinds will keep for months and 
even years, but on the other hand some 
lose their vitality in a very short time. 


(Gardening Illustrated, English) 





Surely it has been a hard Winter for 
Bird Life in Northern New York up 
to Christmas time. The Mongolian 
Pheasants were already dying from 
hunger and cold. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
February 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


here. Every gardener can supply 

the exclamation points necessary. 
It is a time of joy and sorrow for 
everyone who grows flowers, though 
the time of joy comes first, as is most 
seemly, for it is pure delight to turn 
the pages of a fresh, new catalogue, 
look at the novelties and unknown 
plants, and recognize old friends. Be- 
cause the firms sending out the cat- 
alogues are liberal and give without 
question to all who ask, the books 
are not always appreciated as they 
should be, not as much as if a price 
had been charged. Looking at the 
question from the financial viewpoint, 
flower catalogues have cost someone 
a lot of money to pay for good paper 
and having them printed. They have 
cost someone a lot of time and study 
in preparation of their contents. 
Looking at it from the mental view- 
point, the modern catalogue is a work 
of art; it is a miniature encyclopedia 
of floral knowledge, telling about the 
habits of each plant and the kind of 
treatment needed. If it is read and 
studied as it should be it is most 
beneficial. By no means should it be 
thrown in the waste basket after a 
cursory, half-hearted perusal; but it 
should find a place on the shelves 
where it can be referred to when 
needed. Old catalogues sometimes 
give desired information not easily 
found elsewhere. A splendid illustra- 
tion of this thought is found in the 
December number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, where the lady proves her 
point and quotes from a flower cata- 
logue of 1883. 


A trying time for flower lovers is 
the making of the final list of flowers 
to be ordered; the writing down of 
the must-haves; the ones we long for; 
and the final compromise, and what we 
really get. Money, or rather its lack, 
and space at command, forbid the pur- 
chase of every plant in the catalogue, 
though it is hard to choose, for all 
have good qualities. If one’s longing 
can be curbed, it is far better to wait 
a year before buying the new impor- 
tations and see how they thrive in 
your climate; and also to study and 
learn more about their habits and re- 
quirements. Possibly the lay of your 
land, and its soil content, may not be 
at all suitable for these newcomers, 
though right for some other plant. 
This does not mean that something 
new must not be tried out each year; 
for that is one gardening command- 
ment that should always be obeyed. 
But there are any number of tried and 
true plants that may be introduced 
with profit to your garden this year. 
Many of these after being once tried 


Tw new flower catalogues are 





are added to the permanent group. 
But the caution to go slow applies to 
the high class novelties and, it may 
also be added with emphasis, the high- 
price plants that appear so desirable 
when seen in their dresses of bright 
and glowing colors as shown on the 
pages of the flower catalogues. Un- 
less money is plentiful, with experi- 
enced help and appropriate planting 
space available, the inexperienced gar- 
dener should turn resolutely from the 
blanishments of plants or tubers at 
ten dollars or twenty-five dollars each 
and take instead a collection of the 
sturdy reliable sorts sure to bloom and 
flourish under the treatment of un- 
skilled hands. 


These long, cold evenings can be 
most pleasantly spent by making a 
garden plan. Possibly you have never 
had a garden,—intended to of course, 
but somehow never got around to it. 
Possibly you have a garden and you 
wonder if a different plan might not 
be an improvement. Either of these 
situations being true, no better time 
than the present can be found for 
planning. Of one thing be sure, and 
that is to have a garden of some kind. 
It is said that Mr. Wilson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, has for his motto 
the following: “He who plants a gar- 
den has a future; he who has a future 
is alive.” A sentiment that should be 
framed and hung before the eyes of 
every jaded and bored person who 
wonders what to do to make life in- 
teresting. The answer is easy: Plant 
a garden and become alive. Perhaps 
you have only a tiny plot of ground 
that you can use for this purpose. 
That is all right, beautiful effects may 
be obtained in a small space if a wise 
selection of plants is made and they 
are grouped to the best advantage. 
If your space is limited, the number 
of plants you can have is also limited; 
neither do you want rampant growers 
that spread out of all bounds and 
steal space belonging to other plants. 
But there are many plants making 
compact little clumps that may be 
used to advantage. A garden can be 
grown in a wash-pan if one cannot 
do any better. So stop making up ex- 
cuses and have a garden, “be it ever 
so humble.” 


One should not only plan a garden, 
but plan the setting for the home. Is 
the beauty of your home being shared 
with those less fortunate who pass its 
doors? Think of the house as a pic- 
ture, and arrange the plantings to the 
advantage of the house. If the shrubs 


are already planted, and of some years’ 
growth, then moving them. would be 
something of an undertaking; though 
even then, by judicious trimming, 
much can be done to make them fit 
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into the picture. If one is so fortu- 
nate as to have virgin territory to 
work in, then never hide the house 
entrance behind a hedge of tall-grow- 
ing shrubs; instead, plant them in 
clumps at either side. Thus the view 
of the house is like a charming vista 
seen through the opening made by 
two groupings of shrubs set well 
forward. 





Ferocactus Wislizeni 


‘Ts species, found in West-Texas, 

New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
and to some extent in bordering states, 
is the famous “Barrel Cactus” that 
figures in many pioneer stories of the 
deserts of the Southwest. It is cred- 
ited with saving the lives of many 
persons who were lost and would have 
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Ferocactus Wislizeni as described in text 


perished of thirst had they not cut 
the top off the plant and scooped out 
the watery pulp. It is also known as 
‘“Fish-hook Cactus” because of the 
hooked tips of the central spines. The 
Mexicans call it “Bisnaga.”’ 

It is ordinarily seen as a very spiny 
ball, averaging a foot in diameter, 
but, as the picture shows, attains a 
height of 4 or more feet with age. 
The rather inconspicuous, yellow flow- 
ers appear in a circle near the top of 
the plant. 

It is half-hardy, in my experience, 
being able to endure dry cold to the 
neighborhood of zero, F., but I have 
had the north side killed at that tem- 
perature when there was a high north 
wind. 


Because it is sought for making 
“Cactus candy,” in which it figures 
about as the rock in Aesop’s “stone 
broth,” and because of the demand for 
it created partly by the advertising 
it got in the above mentioned stories, 
it has become scarce and its future lies 
in the hands of those who are willing 
to undertake the long, tedious process 
of propagation by seeds. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 
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February in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HIS is the month of Pussy Wil- 
lows, Daffodils, Freesias, flower- 
ing fruit trees and spring-fever. 


Keep a bouquet of Pussy Willows in 
water for perhaps a week, or until 
they have grown roots, then stick 
them into the ground in a likely spot 
and water well. They will take hold 
and grow as easily as “falling off a 
log.” But with these, as with Grape- 
vines, Fig trees and Eucalyptus, plant 
them far from the sewer outlet, for 
these have roots that will reach out 
and open up the joints in the tiling 
in their efforts to reach water. 


Plant Asters, Zinnias, Cosmos, 
Marigolds, Ageratum and kindred an- 
nuals in flats. 


Cuttings of Geranium, Coleus and 
Rose may be made now, as well as 
slips of any of the soft wood shrubs. 


Transplant Rhododendron and 
Broom. I would not advise trying to 
transplant old, well-established plants 
for these two are difficult to trans- 
plant even when young. 


Delphinium and Columbine may be 
transplanted now. 


Plant Freesia seed this month or 
next and have bloom next Spring. A 
packet of seed of Ragionieri Hybrids 
produces many odd colors such as 
bronze, rose copper, buff, brown and 
others that are not found in the named 
varieties. 


Treat the whole garden for snails, 
slugs, mealy bugs and ants. There 
are a number of biological stations 
scattered through this state which 
will provide quantities of that Lady- 
bird which feeds on mealy bugs, at 
“marked-down prices.” Turn these 
loose among the infested foliage and 
the mealies will soon disappear. If 
there are not many of these pests in 
your garden the Ladybirds will 
promptly fly away. 


Dahlias, to have early blooms, must 
be planted this month if you live in 
Southern California. To be on the 
safe side, in Northern California, it 
is best to plant in March. One method 
is to sink a galvanized iron tub into 
the ground up to its rim, place in it 
the Dahlia tubers and cover with a 
piece of sacking that must be kept 
constantly moist. In a remarkably 
short time the tubers will put forth 
sturdy shoots. They may be taken up 
then, divided with a sharp knife and 
set in their permanent positions in 
the ground. 


Although February is a bit early, 
some people’ start Chrysanthemum 
slips now. 


If Dahlia seed is planted now the 
resulting plants will bloom in August. 


A packet of mixed Collarette Dahlia 
seed will give many unusually-colored 
blooms that make an excellent show- 
ing in vases. 


Cuttings of Begonia may be made 
now. The wise ones plant their Be- 
gonias in pots, keep them out-of-doors 
in a shady place until they bloom, 
then take them indoors to be enjoyed 
more fully. A specialist in Begonias 
says that they are much benefitted by 
alum. When the plants look sick, mix 
an ounce of super-saturated alum so- 
lution with two gallons of water and 
irrigate the ailing ones frequently 
with it. 


Take cuttings of Carnations and 
Fuchsias now. <A _ blue Carnation, 
called London Smoke is very fine, but 
not often seen. 


Begin planting “Glads” now—in 
full sunlight. There are several, how- 
ever, that sunburn badly which do 
better in light shade. There are about 
a dozen of the old Glads that one al- 
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ways sees in the neighborhood gar- 
dens. Why not branch out and try 
some of the newer, more striking re- 
sults of the hybridist? One that is 
seen too seldom is Madam Mounet- 
Sully, a milky white one, with a blood- 
red blotch. Snapdragon is most 
bizarre, the colors being arranged in 
a very odd pattern. Sweet Lavender 
has a cerise blotch. The Orchid looks 
like one. A European Glad called 
Louis Hemon is very odd, indeed, for 
the three inner petals are pure yellow, 
while the three outer are orange sal- 
mon. Mother Machree is very fine, 
being stippled with pink and gray, but 
as it is new the price is as yet quite 
high. 


Take up the pots containing Water 
Lilies and change the soil. It must be 
very rich, containing quantities of old 
dairy manure, and with an inch of 
coarse sand on top. 


Look over the foliage of your gar- 
den and spray for curly leaf. 


Look over the new seed catalogs 
and resolve to try a reasonable number 
of new introductions in the plant 
world. Our gardens would soon be- 
come monotonous if we stuck to the 
same old plants year in and year out. 





Rhododendrons in Illinois 
BY WILL BROWN LATHROP, (IIl.) 


that Rhododendrons could not be 

successfully cultivated in Illinois, 
I lamented the fact and developed a 
small Wild Flower garden without 
them, notwithstanding the fact that 
I had several acid-loving plants doing 
nicely. 

On an automobile trip that took us 
through the Delaware Water Gap, I 
visited a nursery that grew Rhodo- 
dendrons exclusively. They told me 
that it could be done, and how. Be- 
ing of Scotch ancestry, I approached 
the subject cautiously and ordered a 
few small plants as a starter. When 
my plants arrived late in September, 
I found them neatly packed with a 
portion of their native soil. This I 
tested for its acidity and then pro- 
ceeded to duplicate it. Then the story 
begins,— 


| Pea under the impression 


First, I had to find a place where 
the sun did not penetrate and- where 
there would be no excessive drafts of 
wind to over-stimulate transpiration 
(evaporation). With the location 
settled, my next problem was the soil. 
I scoured the woods for miles around 
to get acid soil. I finally found what 
I wanted and took it away in baskets. 


At the nursery where I purchased 
my stock, it was noted that everywhere 
in their 200 acres or more, peat moss 
was used as a.mulch. So, with that 


in mind, I took my acid soil, peat 
moss, and oak sawdust, in equal parts, 
as the soil in which to park my Rho- 
dodendrons,—win, lose or draw. 


URING the Winter that followed, 

my plants were encased in ice and 
snow. The bud that formed the year 
before looked like a flop to me; I made 
up my mind that father was right, it 
couldn’t be done. But, when the balmy 
days of Spring came, the bud, (only 
one) began to swell, and along in 
June it burst into the most beautiful 
blossom imaginable. It had been done. 


In addition to the blossom, several 
new branches came out, each with a 
bud at its terminal, ready for a num- 
ber of blossoms instead of only one. 

The plant that blossomed was a 
Catawbiense. My Maxima did not 
bloom, although it shows growth and 
seems to do well otherwise. 

The only special attention given to 
my Rhododendrons is peat moss mulch 
and rain water. 

I found that Rhododendrons have a 
way of asking for things they want. 
When the leaves curl, they want 
water, when they turn yellow a new 
mulch of peat moss will change them 
back to green. 


So, it would seem that any one 
wanting Rhododendrons may have 


them if they are willing to give them 


the time and attention required. 
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Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


ited with the idea that was re- 
sponsible for the organization of 
the first fire company in this country. 

At the Sesquicentennial at Philadel- 
phia was shown, in the remodeled 
Washington’s study, an old wooden 
fire pail marked 1798. This does not 
seem such a long time ago, but when 
we think of the great change of con- 
ditions from that time until today we 
can scarcely realize that so much 
could possibly be changed in such a 
short time. 

In 1798 the seat of government was 
in Philadelphia. Daniel Webster was 
but 16 years of age. John Adams was 
President and George Washington 
was still alive. No typewriter or 
fountain pen for correspondence and 
no postage stamps to put on your 
letters. No telegraph, telephone or 
radio for the transmission of our 
words or speech almost instantly to 
the uttermost parts of the world. No 
steamboat, locomotive or automobile 
to carry us where we may wish to go. 
And yet we of the older age are quite 
apt to bemoan “the passing of the 
good old days.” 


In April, 1798, the first village was 
incorporated “giving the inhabitants 
the right to elect five freeholders as 
Trustees, granting powers respecting 
roads, estrays, pounds, etc., and pro- 
viding for the appointment of fire- 
men.” 

As the villages grew in population, 
houses were built close together and 
their crude fireplaces next the wooden 
walls were apt to crack; resulting in 
fires, the control of which became a 
serious problem, so quite naturally, 
Volunteer Fire Companies were or- 
ganized. 

The position of fireman was much 
sought and usually there was a long 
waiting list of those wishing to be en- 
rolled. Firemen were exempt from 
military duty, and as it was quite a 
responsible position, with the excite- 
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ment attending the drills and actual 
fires, it is no wonder that the company 
roster was always full and this one 
condition still holds true in our small 
town companies today. 

In early times in some places it was 
necessary to pay a certain sum tou 
join the company, and there were dues 
and penalties exacted for certain de- 
linquencies, such as absence from 
drills or fires. One company had a 
rule that any new member would be 
held responsible for any arrearages of 
his predecessor. 

Regular drills were held usually at 
the town pump or river and attend- 
ance by members was compulsory. A 
little later some places established 
Watchmen who were appointed by the 
Trustees and it was their duty to 
patrol the streets of the town, or per- 
haps one man was established in a 
central watch tower. The following 
is a sample of the instructions given 
for their use. “In the event of an 
alarm of fire, you will first proceed to 
cry Fire!, and the place of its dis- 
covery. Next—instantly (crying Fire! 
as you go) knock at the door of each 
Trustee, of the man who rings the 
bell, the Captain of the Fire Company, 
and the other firemen, and then con- 
tinue to alarm the inhabitants gen- 
erally,—never forgetting in every in- 
stance to direct them to carry their 
buckets.” 

This was a pretty large order to be 
carried out,—instantly. The fire bell 
was usually rung until the fire was ex- 
tinguished. 

In the town of Boston, in the latter 
part of the 17th century, each house- 
holder was ordered to procure two 
leather Fire Buckets with his name 
painted thereon, two large bags, a 
bedkey and screw driver to be at all 
tirnes handy and in good condition. 

The buckets which were used to 
throw water directly on the fire, or 
later to supply the engines, were usu- 
ally hung in the front of the house 
where the owner could easily get them 
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and hurry to the fire when awakened. 
The bags were to assist in salvaging 
the clothing and small articles from 
the burning building while the other 
tools were for loosening the bolts in 
the bedsteads in order that they might 
be saved as beds were the principal 
article of furniture in those days. 

Fire hose was not used until after 
Boston became a city, so the fire 
buckets were indispensable. 


The first engine (then called “in- 
jin”) in Boston was imported from 
England in 1678. Water was supplied 
to the engine by the bucket system, as 
the suction hose had not been in- 
vented. Two lines of men and some- 
times women and children were 
formed from the engine to the nearest 
pump or water supply, the full buckets 
were passed from hand to hand along 
one line to the engine and the empty 
buckets were returned down the other 
line to be refilled. In 1794 there were 
ten Volunteer Fire Companies and 
several private engines in Boston. 


As the towns grew in size, and two 
or more fire companies were organized, 
there sprang up much rivalry between 
the companies as to who would first 
arrive at the fire and get a stream of 
water upon it. In Boston in 1739 it 
was voted to give a premium of five 
pounds to the engine company first 
getting a stream on a burning build- 
ing. 

There was also rivalry as to which 
company could throw a stream the 
farthest and cases have been known 
where the companies became so in- 
terested in the contest that the fire 
itself was neglected. 


With such a large number of fire 
buckets in every town and village of 
the country up to the time of the 
suction hose and water works, it would 
seem that fire buckets should be easy 
to pick up today, but those who are 
interested in them tell us otherwise. 
Some of the buckets were quite orna- 
mental. Some had paintings of fire 
scenes showing buildings on fire with 
engines at work, etc. They were usu- 
ally, handle, sides, and bottom, of 
thick, heavy, tough cowhide, though 
some had wooden bottoms. They were 
so well made that many of those found 
will hold water today. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
The first illustration shows two very 





Fig. II 
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old and interesting lamps. They 
stand twelve inches high and each is 
made in three parts. The base is 
moulded while the middle section and 
upper bowl are each blown and all 
welded together with rings showing 
at the joints. The decanter also is 
unusual as it is of two quart size and 


is 14% inches to the top of stopper. 

The other picture shows some of the 
milk-white glass which is so popular 
now. The creamer, sugar, and two 
styles of spoonholders, are of what 
is called the diamond-point or saw- 
tooth pattern. The center dish is for 
fruit and has open-work border. 














_ of the ouien Gladioli 


BY H. D. SUTTLE, (N.Y.) 


T IS often easy to highly praise 


many of the new Glad offerings, 

knowing however, that after 
further trial they may scarcely prove 
equal to some of our older standard 
varieties. But I think many of us 
have not yet reached that stage of 
Dollarism as one commercial grower 
when he suggests that one should 
never have anything but praise for 
any variety. 

Pfitzers Triumph was the most 
raved over of any by visitors tc my 
garden the past season. Large size 
or glaring color invariably gets the 
eye of the amateur. Some of the new 
reds seem good, especially Thos. 
Edison .by Kunderd; but such as 
Diana, Scarlet Wonder, Pythia, Crim- 
son Glow, and Purple Glory are estab- 
lished leaders. The dark red of King 
George with the cream throat is at- 
tractive and Red Glory, described by 
name, another good one. 


I have not found a yellow to sur- 
pass Golden Measure for show pur- 
poses. Gold Eagle, while small, has 
good deep color, is very early, and 
valuable for cut flower trade. Golden 
Dream is late, quite large and taller 
than Gold Eagle. The new Loyalty 
appears promising as also Fortunna, 
and Yellow Perfection, by Pfitzer. 
Some think Canberra the finest yellow. 
So far it is good, but the spike is 
too massive for size of blooms. While 
a poor grower Obelisque has always 
pleased me; a large cream yellow with 
dark throat. Lily or Gold has beau- 
tiful depth of color and form, but 
comparatively of weak growth, with 
small blooms and short spike. Heliosa 
is certainly one of the best; a grand 
deep yellow, but not easy to grow. 


C. Coleman is one of the finest pinks 
ever put out and Giant Nymph an- 
other we must have. There are so 
many good pinks of varying shades 
it is difficult to make a favorite se- 
lection. Alice Reid by Gelser Bros. 
gives fine flowers. 

The large Coryphee, from Europe, 
is beautiful although quite subject to 
come with a crooked stem. Where one 


gets a healthy strain of Jenny Lind 
with good-sized spikes, the flower it- 
self is rarely surpassed for delicate 
coloring. Jubilee, introduced at an 
enormous price, a streaked light pink, 
has little but huge size to recommend. 
B. Nuthall is usually a great favorite 
with everyone. Longfellow, a really 
fine pink, often gives weak growth 
with yellow foliage. Of course we all 
know the value of W. H. Phipps, per- 
haps the greatest show Glad in ex- 
istence. 


Albatross, while sometimes of poor 
form is a top notcher; while Stella, 
a pure white, with cream throat is not 
excelled by any. A very disappoint- 
ing variety to me is the much praised 
by dealers, Coronado; certainly great 
in size and substance of bloom, but 
ruined by the reddish purple throat 
splash; which, at least in a hot dry 
season, extends in streaks over the en- 
tire flower. Mammoth White a huge 
flower fine for exhibition although one 
could criticize the too-close arrange- 
ment of the blooms. A poor propa- 
gator, Mrs. Ann Pfitzer is a cream- 
white much liked; and Helen Wills by 
Salbach is among the best, but almost 
too poor a propagator to reach the 
commercial field. Marie Kunderd is 
still a great early white, especially 
for cut flower sale; and Fern Kyle 
another good one. 


Our best lavender and blue ones 
seem to come from the other side. Of 
course there are exceptions such as 
Minuet which is always the standard 
lavender for show; or Mary Frey the 
coming commercial sort. Ava Maria 
seems one of the best. Royal Laven- 
der, a nice large flower, has too much 
of the reddish tinge to suit me. Aida 
and Veilchenblau are best of the dark- 
blue ones. 


Without doubt Mother Miatien is 
Queen of all smoky varieties; also a 
fine grower and propagator, but of 
course not yet down in price for gen- 
eral trade. Rose Ash is always sought 
after by my customers. Saraband 
should be more popular. I do not like 


Marmora, a washed-out color of little 
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distinction. But this should be taken 
as my opinion only, for Marmora is 
usually well liked. 

Lavender Bride, a smoky lavender, 
one of the really great ones, but never 
having been pushed commercially, is 
practically unknown. 





Gladiolus Notes 


GLANCE over description of recent 
Gladiolus exhibits tells us that Mrs. 
Leon Douglas is one of the leading prize 
winners. Now let us hear from those 
who contend that beauty is not connected 
with size. How far does size count and . 
how far should it count? But undoubt- 
edly it does count in the Gladiolus. Pur- 
ple Glory is an example of this, and the 
reputation of the new variety, A. W. 
Hunt, will be largely built on the unusual 
size of its flowers, described as “scarlet 
orange with gold stripe in petals.” And 
I am sure we all like size as applied to 
length of spike. Rose Ash has a splen- 
did strong stem and a tall, stately spike. 
A glance through the show winners is 
interesting: That mammoth of the Gla- 
diolus race, Mrs. Leon Douglas, occurs 
again and again as a champion. Varie- 
ties of recent origin figure largely but 
among the names we run across many 
of the old-time favorites who are not to 
be displaced. It is not easy to find any- 
thing of its color better than Evelyn 
Kirtland, Pendleton, Foch, Jack London, 
Crimson Glow, Byron L. Smith, and 
Scarlano. I know of none more elegantly 
clad than Herada and it and Anna Eber- 
ius stand alone in their self colors. Rich- 
ard Diener deserves more prominence; it 
is lovely in its soft pink colors with yel- 
low throat and opens many flowers at 
once on a fine spike; more refined than 
Douglas. The deep rose pink of E. J. 
Shaylor is rather outstanding and it has 
a tall stem and dependable blooming 
qualities. Helen Franklin has a short 
stem but is a most profuse bloomer of 
ruffled white flowers with violet marking 
in throat; many flowers open at once. 
White flowers with violet markings also 
distinguish Peace, a popular old variety, 
of exceedingly robust habit, very tall 
plant with long spike and late bloomer. 
Titanic, a new one here, comes up with a 
new color, magenta, very large flower. 
J. T. Pirie and Bengal Tiger are oddi- 
ties, new combinations of colors.—L. R. 
JOHNSON, (in Rural New-Yorker) 





Gladiolus Mrs. F. C. Peters 


The Editor has grown Mrs. F. C. 
Peters for some years, receiving his 
stock direct from the originator when 
wne variety was comparatively new. 
It has increased well, remains rugged 
and healthy under adverse conditions, 
and is altogether one of the finest 
Glads in the garden. It is really in 
a class by itself when it comes to 
healthfulness. Its foliage remains 
green and growing when most others 
wither, turn brown and dry up. Dur- 
ing hot dry weather when most other 
varieties hesitate or quit completely, 
it continues to bloom gorgeously. As 
a decorative Gladiolus it has few 
equals. The color is a striking and 
harmonious lavender effect and florists 
use it in considerable quantities. 
Peters is truly a standard Glad in 
the Editor’s garden. 
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What amet Offers 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


the behavior of the Bees to con- 

sider the problems of interested 
readers. One writes that he wants 
to buy some Bees and he very natu- 
rally wants to know just what he can 
expect from the investment in money 
and labor which he puts into them. 

In the years that I have been writ- 
ing about Bees I have received many 
such letters from persons in various 
walks of life. Some were so situated 
that they were under the necessity of 
adding to their meagre incomes, while 
others were looking for an interesting 
diversion. All, alike, felt curious as 
to what they might expect the Bees to 
do under their particular conditions. 
Such a query is very difficult to an- 
swer. So much depends upon the Bee- 
keeper and the kind of care that he 
gives, that one may get a really profit- 
able crop while another gets nothing 
under the same conditions. Then, 
again, conditions differ so greatly that 
with the most expert management, the 
Bees will return but little in some 
places, while giving a very satisfac- 
tory income in others. 

These fundamental variations must 
be borne in mind and any suggestion 
as to possible profits must be subject 
to modification to meet local condi- 
tions. 

As I write, my mind wanders back 
over the years to recall what various 


| ET us pause from our discussion of 


individuals of my acquaintance have 
done. Quite naturally one thinks first 
of these who have succeeded, and the 
more outstanding the success, the 
greater the temptation to hold them 
up as models. There comes to my 
mind a young man just back from the 
world war with no job and little 
money. With but a small investment 
to start with he has expanded his 
operations rapidly until he now oper- 
ates more than a thousand hives of 
Bees and annually produces three or 
more carloads of honey. However, he 
is an exception and there are few who 
have done as well. He moved into the 
best Beekeeping location which he 
could find, where Sweet Clover is 
grown in large acreage, and has very 
diligently devoted himself to his busi- 
ness. 


A LITTLE deliberation compels me 
to admit that nine out of ten who 
keep Bees go no farther than to estab- 
lish a few hives as a side line. Some 
profit from the sale of their honey and 
some do not. Some of the most satis- 
factory Beekeeping experiences are 
those of individuals who find in the 
Bees a relaxation and a diversion from 
their regular work. Without regard 
to the sale of honey, the Bees pay 
them well since they take them into 
the open air and help them to forget 
the cares and responsibilities of the 
job by means of which they earn their 

















With Beekeeping, like other things, what we 
get out of it, depends upon what we put into it 
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living. There is something about a 
busy colony of Bees that holds one’s 
interest and secures relaxation to an 
extent that few things do. 

I know an invalid who has been con- 
fined to couch and wheel chair for 
many years, and who passes many 
otherwise tedious hours, watching the 
Bees in a glass observation hive by 
his window. Of course he can produce 
no honey from this little colony under 
such conditions, but who can estimate 
the value of the returns which he has 
received from them. 

I know a teacher who, broken in 
health, was compelled to seek a change 
of occupation. Since taking up Bee- 
keeping she has lived from the sale of 
honey. Although never securing a 
large income, she has lived comfort- 
ably, has enjoyed life in the open air 
and has been free from worry. What 
more could she ask. 

The more that I consider the ques- 
tion as to what the Bees offer, the 
more apparent it becomes that it all 
depends upon the individual asking 
the question. To some they offer di- 
version, to others they offer a little 
extra spending money, while to a few 
they offer financial independence. 

Beekeeping, however, is an exacting 
occupation. The Beekeeper must know 
his business, for lack of attention to 
details at the proper time may result 
in serious loss. I started twice in a 
small way only to lose the Bees and 
find myself with empty hives. The 
third time, with the benefit of these 
two experiences, success replaced fail- 
ure and the Bees fed my family and 
paid my bills. 


4 first thing that any prospective 
Beekeeper must do is to ascertain 
whether he is within reach of good 
pasture, if he expects to manage Bees 
on a considerable scale. A hive or 
two can be kept in most unpromising 
situations, but one who would live 
from the sale of honey must have a 
large acreage of good honey plants 
within easy reach. The general plant- 
ing of Sweet Clover in the Plains 
Region has developed some of the fin- 
est Bee territory in an area where but 
a few years ago Beekeeping was prac- 
tically unknown. 

After all, when we consider it fully, 
Beekeeping is like anything else in 
that what we get out of it depends 
upon what we put into it. If we in- 
vest enthusiasm, good judgment, care- 
ful management and ample equipment, 
we are likely to secure a reasonable 
support from the Bees. The amount 
of the returns will depend upon the 
location, the size of the apiaries, the 
care given, and markets within reach. 

As already stated, there are only a 
few persons who are able to secure an 
income of $5000 per year or more 
from the Bees. These are favorably 
located and have a large investment. 
I have in my office a list of more than 
fifty persons who own a thousand or 
more hives of Bees. Each probably 
represents an investment of over 
twenty thousand dollars. 
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For every one such person there are 
one hundred who own fifty hives or 
less, and whose cash sales of honey 
amount to less than $300 per year. 


With few exceptions those who now 
have a place in the list of big Bee- 
keepers, began with a few hives and 
have built up from smali beginnings. 
They thus were able to make the Bees 
pay their way and there was little 
risk through exceeding the limits of 
available pasture or expanding beyond 
the owner’s ability to manage. 





Capture of Largest Bull Snake 


NE Sunday early this Spring, we, 
(Dad and I,) thought it would be 
a fine day to see the first Snakes of the 
season out sunning themselves. We 
started out for the Amana woods and 
after driving through them for a short 
time we saw a beautiful specimen, just 
a few feet ahead of us in the road. I 
immediately jumped out of the car and 
got my hands on him, but he was too 
large for me to handle. Dad came to my 
assistance, and between the two of us, 
we caught him. He struck at us only 
once during the capture. After I 
handled him for a while he was one of 
the most gentle Snakes that we ever 
saw, never attempting to bite. Seems 
that instinct told him that when he was 
not hurt when captured, that he would 
be left to live. 

We then drove on to Swisher where 
we got a box and took him home. After 
keeping him for a few days, and showing 
him to our President, A. J. Smith, we 
sent him to the Professor of Zoology at 
Ames, Iowa. A few days later we re- 
ceived the following letter: 

Ames, Iowa, May 3, 1928. 

Dear Doctor Vane: 

am very glad to have the Bull Snake, 
which you sent me. It happens that I had 
none of this species on hand and I am always 
glad to have a large one to show my classes 
how really gentle a wild Snake can be. This 
one measures just 72 inches and is therefore 
about up to the limit of their size in Iowa, 
so far as I have been able to check up. Of 
course, one hears of much larger ones, but 
they are seldom caught. 
Thanking you again, I am 
Very truly yours, 
J. E. GUTHRIE, 
Professor of Zoology. 

This goes to show that he was a good- 
sized Snake. 

The following Saturday I took a hike 
to the Palisades with the Boy Scouts, 
where we saw three Snakes, one of which 
I caught, a Spreading Adder. This 
Snake looks very ferocious but is en- 
tirely harmless. 

The Bull Snake is the largest Snake 
in Iowa and is most valuable as it feeds 
on rats, mice and gophers. Farmers are 
beginning to appreciate its value and are 
=e them. PLEASE do not kill 
them. 


Bossy VANE—(in The Waltonian) 





Readers should not overlook the fact 
that each issue of this magazine is the 
best buyer’s directory in floral lines. 
The classified department has added 
greatly to this feature. 

I need not point out that each issue 
contains a large collection of the best- 
balanced reading matter to be found 
anywhere; and twice as much of it as 
any other magazine. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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«|. Winter such as when birds die 
In the deep forests; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod as hard as brick; and when, 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold: 
Alas then for the homeless beggar old!” 
—SHELLY 
AIR MAIDS of February—Candle- 
mas _ Bells—Snowdrops—Purification 
Flower,—are all the same. Called 
Fair Maids of February because it 
bloomed around this time of year and 
it was a custom for young girls to march 
in a procession at the Feast of the Puri- 
fication. 
“The Snowdrop in purest white array 
First rears her head on Candlemas Day.” 
* . . . * * * + * * 
“The frail snowdrop 
Born of the breath of Winter.” 


In one old tradition Eve is supposed 
to be feeling sad over the cold barren 
earth, so an Angel was sent to cheer her 
since she grieved because the ground 
was hidden with a cloak of snow and no 
flowers were in bloom since the fall of 
Man. While speaking to her, the Angel 
took a snowflake, and breathing upon it 
turned it into the Snowdrop. Eve cared 
more for this flower of Heaven than all 
the rest after that, because the Angel 
before departing said to her: 

“This is an earnest, Eve, to thee, 

That sun and summer soon shall be.”’ 
Where the Angel was standing the first 
clump of Snowdrops grew. 


Ferns are said to be the ancestors of 
the Pines and probably the earliest 
recorded plants. The Indians used to eat 
the young shoots of the Bracken Fern. 
Anciently known that the Male Fern 
was a remedy for intestinal worms, and 
still continues to be considered efficient. 
Maiden Hair Fern has long been in use 
in Europe for pulmonary catarrh, and 
in France to flavor cough medicines. It 
is said to be slightly stimulating and 
demulcent. There is a white and black 
species of Maiden Hair Fern. 

About 8,000 kinds of Ferns are known; 
and a few common names of the differ- 
ent ones may be of interest. Royal Fern, 
Interrupted Fern, Cinnamon Fern, Lady 
Fern, Venus’ Hair or Maiden Hair, Five 
Finger Fern, Shoestring Fern, Hand 
Fern, Hart’s tongue, Gossamer or Hay- 
scented, Bracken, Marsh Fern, Marginal 
Fern, Sensitive Fern, Walking Fern, 
Spleenwort, Bladder Fern, Curly-grass, 
Sword Fern, Tree Fern, Bird’s-nest 
Fern, (these perch on trees after the 
manner of Orchids in the tropics), 
Rattle-snake Fern, Adder’s tongue, Star- 
cloak Fern, Climbing Fern, etc. 

Some Ferns reproduce surprisingly 
easy. A frond of the feathery Ostrich 
Fern was removed from a bouquet by 
this writer, placed out in some fibrous 
soil and a little peaty soil lightly thrown 
over to keep it from blowing away; and 
then quite forgotten. This was August; 
—late. The next Spring all along the 
length of the Fern frond little baby 
Fernlets were stretching themselves and 
peeking up towards the light, exactly 
like tiny new-born kittens uncurling 
themselves after waking from a sound 
nap. 


Ladies Slippers are known in medical 
botany as Valerian. Sometimes has 
been named Drunken Sailor, and the 
double flower, Balsam. Mercury is its 
ruling planet, and in the language of 
flowers means, “Capricious beauty.” 

Valerian was used in medicine in the 
dim past and is as much esteemed today. 
Said to improve appetite and aid diges- 
tion when taken in moderate doses. 
Small amounts thought to render mind 
tranquil, and disposes to good humor. 
And though not a cure for hysteria, is 
used in cases where there are hysterical 
paroxysms or any mental derangements. 
Used in combination with other things 
for nerve tonics. Oil of Valerian said 
good to inhale, and one of the very best 


remedies for sick or nervous headaches, | 


together with ammonia. Ladies of the 
long ago were wont to place the roots 
among their clothing for perfume. Cats 
are thought to have a great flair for this 
plant. “.. the root of the herb Valerian 
is very like the eye of a Cat and where- 
soever it groweth, if Cats come thereunto 
they instantly dig it up for the love 
thereof ... for it smelleth like a cat.” 
Many years ago in England this plant 
was esteemed highly and “no broths, 
pottage or physical meats” were thought 
appetizing without a pinch of Valerian. 
Also used in the making of incense for 
altars, and there is a myth that Mary 
Magdelene poured this oil over the feet 
of Jesus. 


catenin tain 7 
Don’t forget to provide feasts for the 
Birds at this season when their own cup- 
boards are bare. Long shank bones, 
sawed in two lengthwise and hung up in 
trees, or suet will be appreciated by the 
feathered guests. 


Among the barren, wind-swept shores 
where few human beings go, in the 
Phillipine Islands, there is said to grow 
a man-killing tree named Kamatayan, 
which means “that will kill you.” The 
branch-like arms close around a person 
going too close. This may be, however, 
greatly exaggerated. Still there are 
authentic accounts of many weird trees 
in the world. In Madagascar there is 
said to be a tree known as the Devil 
tree. It shakes its poisonous spikes on 
anyone hoping to find shade beneath 
its branches. Another strange tree is 
called the Angry tree. When the wind 
blows, the leaves are thought to give 
a distinct impression of displeasure and 
send out a disagreeable odor. Tennyson 
wrote a poem of the Talking Oak. Dante 
wrote of human beings turned into 
trees, and when a branch is broken off, 
cries: 

“*Why pluck’st me?’ 

Then, as the dark blood trickled down its side, 

bee in it added: ‘Wherefore tear’st me 

Is aussie touch of mercy in thy breast? 


Men once were we, that now rooted here, 
Thy hand might well of spared us... .’” 


It is not hard to think of trees talking 
and laughing. The Birches, Poplars, 
Cottonwoods and other species seem to 
shake with laughter, the leaves seeming 
to rustle with gay chatter. And surely 
others some inward grief when they give 
forth such disconsolate sighs when roused 
by the wind. 
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Queen Anne’s Lace 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


WENTY-ONE years ago when I 
set Queen Anne’s Lace or Wild 
Carrot on the south side of my 
lawn, I was solemnly warned that I 
was making the biggest sort of blun- 
der and that the Wild Carrot pest 
would eventually ruin my lawn. 
The fact is, to-day I have not over 
four Wild Carrot plants at the ident- 
ical spot where I set them out more 





Wild Flowers. The season previous, 
in making investigations of those that 
grew by the roadside, I found hosts of 
a species of Firefly stuck throughout 
the tops of the flower clusters. Some- 
times I found as many as twenty Fire- 
flies sticking in a single flower head. 
On examination, I discovered that the 
scores of Fireflies had been attacked 
by a fungous disease which took a 





City folks are taking advantage of the opportunity to fill 
vases with the best specimens of “Queen Anne’s Lace” 


than two decades ago, and at no time 
have I ever had more than twice as 
many plants as the four I set out. 
In the meanwhile, year after year, 
these plants have furnished me with 
vaseful after vaseful of beautiful cut 
flowers, and no attention has been 
given to the plants. If a drouth 
comes, all right, the Wild Carrot 
grows on. If the blue grass and other 
grasses crowd about it, it thrives just 
the same. I like its independence and 
fearlessness. , 

The countryside in the Summer of 
1929 in many localities displayed 
thousands of acres of these handsome 


heavy toll of Firefly life. Whether 
the fungus that killed these Insects 
found favorable refuge in the flower 
I do not know, but I do know that I 
found no victims of the disease about 
the crowns of any other plants nor in 
the blossom of any save Wild Carrot. 

City residents are taking advantage 
of the opportunity of providing cut 
flowers from the Wild Carrot; and 
now with the aid of the automobile, 
Queen Anne’s Lace is filling the vases 
of thousands of homes in the city. 
This is one of the Wild Flowers that 
presents no immediate problem of be- 
ing exterminated. 





Is the Woodpecker Wiser than You? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


WOULD not dare ask you this 

question face to face! I might 

be the recipient of a harder blow 
than that which the busy Woodpecker 
deals to the trunk of a tree with his 
hard sharp-pointed beak. However, 
I think I may answer the question: 
If you have ever been guilty of taking 
the life of an innocent little Wood- 
pecker because he pecked out round 
holes in the bark of your Apple tree, 


then you are not quite as wise as 
this feathered benefactor of the hu- 
man race! 

Every year I have my attention di- 
rected to scores of Apple trees which 
the owners declare to be shy bloomers 
in Springtime and I immediately point 
to the few or no holes cut in the bark 
by the Woodpeckers. “Well, what on 
earth can that have to do with it?” 
The very tone of the voice, the out- 
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ward expression of the face, convince 
me that I am being considered a fit 
subject for an asylum where lunatics 
are imprisoned indefinitely! 


A few years back, an agricultural 
experiment station in the South 
learned that Apple trees which had 
stubbornly refused to set blossoms 
could be induced to go to work and 
become productive by removing a cir- 
cular ring of bark from their bodies 
during the Summer months. An il- 
lustrated bulletin was issued. The 
operation caused fruit buds to set, 
and when blooming-time came the fol- 
lowing Spring, those thousands of 
fruit buds hatched out like so many 
fertile eggs, and there was a remark- 
able transformation. A tree with a 
forked trunk was experimented with. 
The half that had its body thus treated 
looked like a round snowstorm; the 
other wore a green and solemn look, 
as grave as Cedar trees growing in a 
cemetery on a winter day. 


One of the most aggravating ex- 
periences is to have an automobile 
engine go dead while one is in a hurry 
to cover a certain distance in a given 
time. But the owner of such a stub- 
born machine may have it remedied 
within a few hours. It is not so with 
an Apple tree whose power to blossom 
and produce fruit seems to have been 
lost. Such an Apple tree, barring its 
ability to furnish shade in the hot 
Summer, might as well be dead, as 
far as being useful to mankind. The 
only difference between it and the dead 
engine is the aggravation period is ex- 
tended over a number of years in- 
stead of being measured in moments. 


It requires a wise man to make a 
fruit tree wake up from a stupid spell 
of idleness and get down to business. 
Sometimes the man who can perform 
such a feat is not to be found, so all 
hats off to the little Woodpecker that 
mankind has been cursing and killing 
so long. For many years he and his 
forbears have been accepting hot shot 
from guns whose triggers have been 
sprung by men with faulty reasoning, 
owing to the lack of intelligent re- 
search. If given his freedom, the 
Woodpecker will cheerfully bite out 
row after row from the outer bark 
through to the sapwood, and the oper- 
ation checks the downward flow of the 
sap-food, forcing more of it into the 
branches, and thus the top of the 
tree is so invigorated that the tree 
can scarcely remain idle much longer. 





The Octopus an Ink Producer 


When danger threatens the life of 
an Octopus or a Cuttlefish, they throw 
out an inky fluid from a large gland 
known as an “Ink-bag.” This quickly 
dissolves in the water forming a 
screen which allows these creatures to 
escape from their enemies unseen. It 
is this strange ink that is produced by 
these animals that is sold in the 
markets as Sepia or India ink. 
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A Good Iris Season in Kansas 
BY H. M. HILL 


delayed our Iris and the usual 

order of blooming was dis- 
turbed, some coming earlier and some 
later than usual, but we had continu- 
ous bloom from late March to late 
June; and, since with the fall-bloom- 
ers lasting more than a full month, 
this gives us Iris one-third of the 
year, we may be excused for classing 
the rainbow flower as one of the most 
satisfactory of all flowers. 

The blooming chart and notes have 
helped very materially in arriving at 
some definite conclusion as to the 
merits of both old and new sorts in 
our collection of less than 300 vari- 
eties. This number in any garden 
may be called comparatively modest; 
but even so, it leads to much con- 
fusion on the part of the average 
visitor, especially when they come to 
making selections for their own gar- 
dens. This has led me to attempt 
some color classifications that may 
help in simplifying selections. 

Every dealer owes it to the public 
that are his own customers, to warn 
them to be cautious in buying vari- 
eties that have not proven good grow- 
ers, but since in my case experience is 
confined to this particular section of 
Kansas and my observation is limited 
to the West almost wholly, I want it 
distinctly understood that the sorts 
that I list as poor growers may be 
good growers in other sections and in- 
deed many of them are so very beau- 
tiful that I will still persist in trying 
them out hoping that they may gradu- 
ally adapt themselves to our soil and 
climate. Some of them are such gen- 
eral favorites that I hesitate to con- 
demn them. 


POOR GROWERS 


Poor growers in my garden are 
Ambigu, Anna Farr, Archeveque, Bal- 
lerine, B. Y. Morrison, Eldorado, E. 
L. Crandall, Georgia, Halfdan, Isoline, 
Kashmiriana, LaNeige, Leverrier, 
Lord of June, Magnifica, Mme. Dur- 
rand, Mme. Sewartz, Medrano, Miss 
Wilmott, Navajo, Queen Caterina, 
Shekinah, and Sunset. Above list 
does not include a few that are prime 
favorites but slow to increase and 
rather sparing of bloom although ap- 
parently hardy. These are Alcazar, 
Asia, Ann Page, Ed Michel, Canopus, 
Jacquesiana. All of these are strictly 
high class and perhaps all the more 
appreciated because of not being too 
free with their wonderful bloom. 


THE DWARFS 
Among our dwarfs, Atroviolacea, a 
bright blue-purple, is usually earliest 


. UNUSUALLY cold, wet Spring 


of all, quite often coming in March. 
Caerulea a bright, tiny sky-blue is 
good. Canary Bird and Stewart’s 
Alpina are both good yellows. Aurea 
Maculata, among the yellows, is not 
distinctive and is pale yellow, often 
blooming down in the foliage which 
is rank,—but its blooming period 
recommends it. Schneekuppe is not 
a clear attractive white and has poor 
substance. Fairy White, slightly 
tinged blue, is better and lasts longer. 
Kochi, a darker purple, is one of the 
best, and Zwanenburg, a curious 
bronzy-yellow, is a real acquisition 
that often gives two large blooms on 
one stem. 


THE INTERMEDIATES 


Among the intermediates, Blue Boy 
is early and comes out rather bright 
blue, but soon fades to purple. Car- 
thusian, only a little later, is a large 
fine blue and one of the most satis- 
factory among these early ones be- 
cause of its long blooming season. 
Dorothee is a fine pure white, and 
Dorothea is a very attractive pale-blue 
with flat standards; it is large and 
handsome but individual blooms soon 
fade in the sun and wind. Yellow 
Hammer, a new bright yellow is un- 
usually attractive, often coming out 
with one standard erect and the other 
two slightly drooping, requiring only 
a little imagination to see the simi- 


. larity to the rather flippant and er- 


ratic flight of the bird it is named 
for. Lavengro is a rich deep blue- 
purple and a free bloomer. 


Outstanding in this class are the 
last two, and Dorothee. We also have 
an unnamed Sass seedling that is a 
real acquisition in this class, because 
it comes early and stays late. It is 
not as deep a purple as Lavengro but 
bright and somewhat velvety. 


THE PINKS 


Our Pink class starts out with Rose 
Unique, and Roseway is only a few 
days later; both being free bloomers 
and good growers. Lohengrin is 
rather a lavender pink with bloom a 
little too crowded on the stem. Queen 
of May is a fine old standby with all 
around good habits. Her Majesty is 
called rosy-red, and is deeply veined 
and beautiful, but is a slow grower. 
We understand a good many of the 
Sass Iris have Her Majesty parentage, 
and we can understand why they mul- 
tiply slowly. Dream is one of our 
best all-around pinks, tall and stately. 
Cecil Minturn is distinct and delicate 
in coloring and carriage. Dr. Mayo 
stands high in this list and has un- 
usual substance. Midwest is sanded, 
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frilled and a good, free bloomer. We 
class Feronia here because the general 
effect is reddish-pink, especially at a 
little distance. One clump of this Iris 
was outstanding here this season. 
Located under the high spreading 
branches of an Elm tree, with only 
the late evening sun, it had ten bloom 
stalks from 40 to 49 inches high, con- 
stantly filled with bloom for three 
weeks and all during that time made a 
fine show of very pleasing color. The 
pinks are getting to be a large group 
and we have others but the above give 
a good list for a long season. 


RED-TONED IRIS 

Red-Riding Hood is early in this 
section; medium in size and not tall, 
but gives a very bright splash of color. 
Prof. Seeliger only a little larger and 
slightly frilled is also bright, early, 
and unusually prolific and a vigorous 
grower. It is called a wine red. Ed 
Michel is rich in coloring, but a slow 
grower. Rosedale is another entranc- 
ing small one, but not free in habits 
of bloom or growth either. Rosalba, 
of the same bright coloring as the 
two last, is a better grower and free 
bloomer. Steepway has a little cop- 
pery cast and a luminous quality that 
adds to its beauty. Opera is a little 
deeper and richer red in its tones and 
is a prime favorite with all. Seminole 
is one of the brightest and best of 
this strong, red section, and is a fine 
grower and free bloomer. Imperator 
is the tallest and has stately carriage 
with unusual substance. 


THE BLUE SECTION 


The Blue section starts with a very 
pale luminous sort of white-blue, 
somewhat like the old Celeste, but 
taller, with better carriage, and when 
at its best is a very lovely Iris, Mlle 
Yevonne Pelletier. Of the pale clear 
blues we have four such fine ones 
that to lovers of this delicate color 
we recommend them all because they 
vary a little in season of bloom, size 
and character. They are Corrida, 
Hussard, Lady Foster and Mandalay. 
A little deeper in tones and a little 
larger than above are the two splendid 
old sorts Juniata and Crusader, that 
should be in every collection. Gertrude 
and Pare de Neuilly are two good old 
sorts in still déeper blues. Mirandi 
is a truer blue but not a fast multi- 
plier or free bloomer. C. A. Pfeiffer 
is low and small but a little gem in 
the rich velvety shade of its dark blue 
falls. Souwv. de Mme. Gaudichau is 
generally conceded to be the top of 
the deep-blue list. 


THE LAVENDERS 


Pallida Dalmatic heads this list 
without question, and as far as I am 
concerned it is the best Iris. I could 
not say it is the most beautiful. None 
is more vigorous or beautiful in foli- 
age; none more stately in carriage or 
more fragrant; none purer in one 
color-tone; few with better substance; 
and none excel it in length of bloom- 
ing season. Princess Beatrice, Cluny 
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and Zilia are all widely advertised as 
improved Pallidas and all are fine; 
the last a little taller than Pallida, 
also a free bloomer and fragrant. The 
first having a clear luminous color 
but not as sturdy in stem or as free 
in bloom. Queen Caterina, beautiful 
but not in the same class for reliabil- 
ity and hardiness. James Boyd and 
Massasoit are two in this class that I 
like; the first veined and rather strik- 
ing, although not as heavily marked 
as the old Chester J. Hunt. Mas- 
sasoit is a fine large pure self of 
medium height. Sweet Lavender is 
taller, deeper toned, very fragrant 
and ruffled. I wish with all my heart 
that I might recommend both Lord 
of June and Mme. Schwartz. I cer- 
tainly can admire their exotic beauty 
and wonderful size, but alas both are 
fickle with us. 


THE PURPLES 


For my own convenience I have sep- 
arate groups for blue-purples, red- 
purples, pink-purples and blends, but 
here will save space by grouping them 
together since this list is altogether 
too large. Mother of Pearl, except 
for a very slight pinkish cast com- 
pares with both Lord of June and 
Mme. Schwartz and is a much better 
grower and bloomer. Afterglow has 
a distinct dull yellowish cast but is 
attractive among the light blends. 
None is quite so seductive and in- 
describable in its curious mixtures 
and colors as the old Quaker Lady. 
Perhaps the name accounts for a part 
of its popularity. At any rate it is 
both modest and demure and we have 
yet to see an improved Quaker Lady 
that equals the original. Sindjkhat 
and Prospero both have large fine 
blooms, sturdy plants and good sub- 
stance. They are among the most 
reliable of the large Iris. Neither is 
as large or delicate in its coloring as 
Ann Page, but they are better grow- 
ers. Swatara and Shrewsbury, two 
of the older Farr Iris, are both re- 
markable in their prominent bright- 
orange beards and both are splendid 
landscape Iris. 


THE YELLOWS . 


The yellows, both selfs and blends. 
Virginia Moore is a beautiful pure- 
yellow, but not a good grower. Sher- 
win Wright, is outstanding with us, 
making a fine color show and multi- 
plying wonderfully. Both the old 
Flavescens and Honorabilis can be 
dispensed with, except in landscape 
work where mass’color effect is de- 
sired. Fro is brighter with a deeper- 
toned fall than Honorabilis although 
not as hardy. Gracchus is an old one 
that has an alert pose and curiously 
sanded appearance, in pinkish purple 
on the yellow foundation. It is a 
small bloom, but unusual. Ossian is, 
rather strange to say, a very pleasing 
combination of yellow and red; both 
however in soft tones. Princess Vic- 
toria-Louise and Loreley are com- 
binations of white and yellow that 
bloom so freely that they make a won- 


derful show on the landscape. Sunset 
is a beauty with its rich yellow base 
and darker veining but far from 
strong growing. Golden Promise is 
somewhat on the sarhe order and while 
new seems hardy and vigorous. Iris 
King is a great favorite and even a 
little brighter than Fro, and Eldorado 
is an attractive somewhat dull blend 
but both are rather poor growers. 
Montezuma has a more yellow cast 
than Mme. Chobaut. The first is a 
fair grower and the latter rampant. 
Navajo is a curiously-veined yellow- 
bronze that has an unattractive sickly 
foliage. Mary Garden is creamy yel- 
low, sanded, dainty, and very vigorous 
and free. 
THE PLICATAS 


We start this section with the old 
Mme. Chereau. It has a small rather 
elongated bloom, the delicately-veined 
margin is frilled and it is the tallest 
and decidedly the most stately in this 
class. Ma Mie, widely advertised as 
an improved Mme. Chereau is not as 
tall, with bloom slightly larger, and 
with only small blue markings. It is 
good and I would want both but they 
are hardly comparable. Parisiana 
and Bridesmaid have both been super- 
ceded many times, but are still a 
beautiful pair and hardy while Bella- 
donna perhaps more distinct and beau- 
tiful is a poor grower. Pocahontas is 
outstanding in vigor and growth with 
delicate marginal markings and beau- 
tiful individual flowers but practically 
white in effect on landscape. Mme. 
de Sevigne is deeper toned with more 
distinct markings and a good one in 
this section. The Sass Beau Ideal is 
outstanding in this section, because 
of the wider marginal markings, and 
is along with Midwest and Jubilee, 
proving hardy and increasing fairly 
well. Lona and Aksarben have not 
done so well and several of our Sass 
seedlings while persistent, do not seem 
to multiply rapidly. 


INTERESTING PURPLES 


Oporto and Oriental, two of the old 
Farr sorts, are both hardy and make a 
good color show. Caprice is an old 
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one that is bright and outstanding in 
this section. Crimson King is mis- 
named, but one of the good early 


purples. Mme. Pacquitte a little 
brighter and later in season, and 
Pallida Speciosa, a taller slightly 


larger real purple. 
RED AND BRONZE VIOLETS 


Ambassadeur leads the list and is 
very desirable as it is large, stately in 
carriage, tall and unusually rich in 
its velvety deep bronze tones. Fryer’s 
Glory and Prosper Laugier are simi- 
lar in color-tones, but lacking in size 
and distinctiveness. Col. Candelot is 
the most red-toned of the lot and at- 
tractive. Red Cloud still deeper red 
and with attractive dark markings on 
the falls. Splendour is a little darker, 
even somewhat somber, and when 
fresh has an undoubted attraction, 
but does not last very long. 


THE WHITES 


While the tall Fairy with slight blue 
markings is sometimes classed among 
the Plicatas, we call it a white, and 
the best among the old tall whites. 
Mrs. Darwin is a purer white, not 
quite as tall, and Fairy Queen is a 
good white except a little reticulation 
at the base of the falls. White Knight 
and White Queen are both good 
whites, the latter being the most re- 
liable. One of our unnamed Sass 
seedlings is an absolutely pure white 
of fair size and good growing and 
blooming habits. Zouwave is classed 
as a white-veined and sanded laven- 
der, and Dimity a white-veined and 
reticulated, and both are attractive 
and rather better growers than most 
of the common whites. Reine Nize is 
white in landscape effect, but a nearup 
view shows blue falls, and it is one of 
the best of the older sorts. Mrs. 
Fryer is similar but not as good in 
growing habits. Mildred Presby is 
brighter and better than either of two 
last and a coming favorite if it proves 
hardy over a wide range. 

In white bicolors with red-toned 
falls, Mt. Penn is a good one, fairly 
early. Anne Leslie is bright and 
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comes mid-season to late; and Dalila 
the best of this class is quite late. 


In common with other American 
growers I bought quite a number of 
Perry sorts with glowing descriptions. 
Most of them have been poor doers, 
but each year has seen some improve- 
ment in those that survived, and now 
I am thankful that we have a few that 
begin to look like really high-class 
Iris. Among these are Batulus, Hel- 
vetia, J. C. Weld, Mrs. Cuthbertson 
and Olympus; but decidedly the best 
of the lot are Lord Lambourne, 
Troades and Feronia. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up, Pallida Dalmatica fur- 
nished continuous bloom for just a full 
month, and one week longer than any 
other sort. Feronia and Lord Lam- 
bourne remained fine for 3 weeks, and 
others nearly as long. Asia lasted 
four full days, with single blooms that 
were of show quality, and I believe 
was my favorite, although I wavered 
between it, Ambassadeur, Lord Lam- 
bourne, and Ann Page. 


Beau Ideal proved a very general 
favorite among the many visitors that 
saw it during two weeks of its best 
bloom. 

In the classes where the different 
shades of color do not vary too much 
it is comparatively easy to choose the 
outstanding Iris, but often two or 
three others are nearly as: good and 
again personal fancy for one particu- 
lar shade of certain colors often has 
a deciding influence in choice, and this 
makes it hard to discard many old 
ones that have become favorites and 
are retained partly for sentimental 
reasons. The Sibericas and Japs 
added three weeks to the blooming 
season and the fall bloomers have be- 
come so dependable that we look for- 
ward eagerly to September and Au- 
tumn King especially. Autumn King 
in spite of a rather severe late sum- 
mer drouth, started blooming the last 
week in September and continued un- 
til the last week in October when a 
sharp freeze cut down a number of 
fine bloom stalks. 


Autumn Queen does not bloom so 
freely with us and lasts only a few 
days, but is a pure, beautiful white. 
However it has dwarf blood that shows 
in the single bloom on about a twelve- 
inch stem. 





Iris—Pallida dalmatica 


Note what is said about Pallida 
dalmatica in the article above as to 
its good qualities and incidentally note 
the fact that it furnished continuous 
bloom for a full month, one week 
longer than any other sort. 


Without knowing anything about 
the ancestry of Pallida dalmatica, (I 
understand it is a species,) and with- 
out its being recommended to me in 
any way, I have picked this out of a 
pretty good collection of Irises as one 
of the outstanding sorts. 
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Editorial Notes 


F YOU are one of the lucky mortals 

who can dream your dreams by an 
open fire, don’t altogether lose sight 
of the practical advantage of it. 
Woodashes are a fine fertilizer and 
hard to get, so save every spoonful 
for the garden next Summer. The 
soot from the chimney is not to be 
despised, either; through most un- 
pleasant to handle. Soot deepens the 
color of Roses and makes big sturdy 
stalks as well; the wise ones tell us. 
Not coal soot, however; some people 
say that is injurious. Scotch soot is 
what is usually mentioned. I suppose 
it comes from the burning of hard 
wood and peat. 


“The path of a good woman is, in- 
deed, strewn with flowers,” but they 
rise behind her footsteps, not before 
them. |S 


We are coming more and more to 
realize that soil and location have 
much to do with successful growing 
of plants. It is well known that 
Arbutus requires an acid soil. It is 
now said a northern slope is also es- 
sential to its well-being, though I can- 
not vouch for the statement. 

The Bird-foot Violet is another 
wildling that demands acid soil, and 
undoubtedly many others have equally 
decided tastes that must be catered 
to if we are to cultivate them success- 
fully. 


“The lowest rung of the botanical 
ladder is often not near enough to 
the ground to be in reach of the aver- 
age man. He must struggle up to it 
himself; which is only another way of 
saying that botanists are born not 
made.” 

Sometimes failure is a matter of 
never having been taught to use the 
eyes, and the mind being trained to 
business and material things only. 


“How do climbing plants climb?” 
“How do plants travel?” “How many 
common vegetables have tap roots?” 
These and other suggestive questions 
are found in a recent little book on 


botany, and if people would only learn 
to see what they look at, all these 
questions and many others could be 
easily answered; while life would be 
much richer; for the habit of obser- 
vation, once formed, extends to all 
phases of life. 


Consider the Pinks how they grow. 
Very easily, most of them, though a 
few require cultural skill that is ac- 
quired by experience. For beauty, 
variety, and gratifying success, no 
species excels them, and their fra- 
grance is an added charm. They in- 
sist on sunlight and good drainage, 
while a rather gritty soil suits most 
of them. 

A position between two stones seems 
to please them, and lacking wall or 
rockery, pebbles or stone chips scat- 
tered over the ground helps to keep 
them from the dampness that is so 
apt to rot them. The Cheddar Pink 
is a native of the chalk cliffs of Eng- 
land, and a little old mortar adds to 
its happiness. 
grown from seed,—a worthwhile ad- 
dition to your list. 


If you must have Hardy Hydran- 
geas, why not try H. paninculata or 
H. quercifolia (oak-leaved) instead of 
the ubiquitous and boresome “Pee 
Gee.” And isn’t there some desirable 
substitute for Spirea Vanhouttei? 
Why all plant the same thing? A. P. 


“For when the last Great Scorer 
Comes to write against your name 
He marks not that you won or lost 
But how you played the game.” 


—GRANTLAND RICE 





Useful Hints for February 


ORTUNATELY this is a_ short 

month, as it is usually the time of 
times for all sorts of disagreeable 
weather. Ice storms, no not ice falling 
from above, but rain freezing as fast 
as it comes down, covering trees and 
all vegetation with a coating of ice 
which means starvation to the winter 
feathered folk unless their human 
friends came to the rescue, with a 
liberal supply of a somewhat mixed 
diet to suit all needs. 


“National birthdays” are a bit num- 





All Pinks are easily. 
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erous in February and above all it is 
the month of St. Valentine. An at- 
tractive valentine to a shut-in, is a 
pretty basket filled with fruit and 
jellies, made festive with ribbon and a 
few flowers or even bits of green. 
Personal friends are not the only sick 
ones who would be brightened by such 
a valentine. 


By-the-way would St. Valentine be 
surprised if he could return and find 
the date of his martyrdom (he was 
beheaded for his faith) being kept as 
a day for sending love messages? The 
fact of the matter is, if the Encyclo- 
pedias are correct, our observances of 
Valentine’s Day originated from cus- 
toms of the Romans in their worship 
of June on or about the 14th of Febru- 
ary. Cupid is not mentioned at all. 

A good way to Christianize the day 
is to send little messages of love and 
remembrance to those who are most 
in need of them. 


During this month and the next, 
we have thaws off and on, which are 
apt to leave some bare spots in the 
garden. It might be a very wise plan 
to shovel off some of the snow piles, 
onto these exposed places. Snow is 
Nature’s protector and nothing can be 
better. 


As February is an off month for 
gardening, it might be a good time to 
select a suitable location for a statue 
of “Rucina, the goddess of weeding”! 
To be sure you could hardly go amiss 
in most gardens. A weedless garden 
is almost as impossible as a person 
without a fault. 


If you have a sunny window to 
spare, and time aplenty to “fuss,” it 
is not too early to sow seeds of hardy 
herbaceous perennials. With this 
early start they will be large plants by 
Fall, that will winter out-of-doors, 
and make a brave showing the follow- 
ing year. But careful watering and 
plenty of light and air are some of the 
secrets of success. 


The trees and shrubs are bare, so 
that now is the best time to rid them 
of insect pests. Many insects fasten 
their eggs in rings around small twigs 
and cover them over with a protective 
gummy substance. These egg masses 
can be easily discovered now and dis- 
lodged but be sure to burn them. 
Cocoons can also be found and burned. 
Then look for “mummies,” especially 
on the plum trees. What are mum- 
mies? Old dried fruit. Burn every 
one for they are carriers of disease 
germs. If they had not been affected 
they would have grown and become 
fine ripe fruit which you would 
naturally have gathered and eaten in 
the Fall. Do not pick them off and 
carelessly toss them on the ground. 
Save and burn every one. That is one 
way to fight disease. Later on spray. 


Why not try planning out your gar- 
den work now? Write down the 
things that have to be done and ar- 
range in the order in which the work 
should be accomplished. For instance; 


seed list, send order, look over stakes 
and repaint them, see that there is a 
good supply of twine, raphia and other 
material for tying up plants; and so 
on. 


Don’t forget to look over the medi- 
cine supply. There are certain stock 
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remedies always needed; such as lime 
and sulphur, nicotine, Pyrox, and 
what ever you have found most effec- 
tive. From April on they need to be 
used before the trouble sets in. De- 
lay, then, in procuring them may mean 
“too late.” 





The Christmas Rose 


BY MRS. HENRY HATFIELD 


HE Christmas Rose belongs to 
the Hellebore family of which 
there are a number of varieties. 
Its common name comes from the fact 
that it blooms very late in the Fall, 
and if covered with a box, blossoms 
can be gathered to decorate the Christ- 
mas dinner table. As soon as the 
snow melts other flowers develop, so 
that it blooms both before and after 
Christmas. The term, Rose, undoubt- 
edly refers to its five “petaled” flow- 
ers. It is a stemless plant with a 
short black root stock or rhizome, 
that is; black or blackish-brown on 
the outside. For this reason it is 
botanically known as_ Helleborus 
Niger. The blossoms are fit subjects 
for a magnifying glass, for what one 
would off-hand call petals are really 
sepals. The true petals are green and 
tubular in shape containing a sweet 
liquid secretion. 


The leaves are somewhat irregularly 
divided into lobes, toothed on the 
outer half. The flowers are white, 
tinged on the under side with red. 
After fertilization they turn green. 
They are desirable for cut flowers as 
they keep fresh from one to two 
weeks if put where it is cold during 
the night. Even if a bit drooping 
from being in a warm room, a night 
of cool air will freshen them again. 


The Christmas Rose is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial, six or eight 
inches high, both flowers and leaves 
being attractive, but its principal 
charm lies in its blooming season, the 
last bloom of the old year and the first 
of the new. 

This charming little plant, and its 
near relatives, are from southern and 
central Europe. It was grown in the 
gardens of England early in the 19th 
century. In former times it was re- 
puted as efficacious in the treatment 
of insanity, but is little used !n these 
days. However, it has some medicinal 
properties, and in over-doses is an 
acrid poison. 


The Christmas Rose will thrive in 
ordinary soil, but for the best results 
use a soil of rich loam and coarse sand 
with a top dressing of well-rotted 
manure. A moist, well-drained, par- 
tially shaded situation is preferable. 
It may be planted in shrubbery, bor- 
ders or rockeries. One spot it loves, 
is at the foot of a Lilac bush. An im- 
portant point is not to disturb the 
plants when once established, as they 
are very sensitive to frequent changes 


of location; although I have heard this 
contradicted by a person who has 
changed the location of hers four or 
five times and with seeming benefit. 
Propagation is best by division of the 
roots in very-early Autumn or better 
still in the Spring. One authority 
says, “cuttings of the rhizome may be 
taken in August, and placed in pans 
of light soil, with a bottom heat of 
60 to 70 degrees Fahr.” The Helle- 
bores can also be grown from seed, 
but it must be sown as soon as ripe, 
for it quickly loses its vitality. The 
seedlings usually bloom in their third 
year. 

There is a deep-purple-flowered va- 
riety, Helleborus colchicus which is 
said to be one of the handsomest. It 
is doubtful if it can be obtained in 
this country. Even the common 
Christmas Rose is seldom found listed 
in catalogues. 





Two different correspondents sent 
me beautiful blooms and foliage of the 
Christmas Rose in December and it 
came through in fine condition. It is 
very pleasing to have outdoor-grown 
bloom in December. 

















This Crabapple Tree growing in the 
business section of the great city of 
Chicago, was the center of attraction to 
many hundreds of people, old and young, 
on foot and in automobile, rich and poor, 
lame, halt, and staggering, trailed through 
a back alley and gazed over back fences 
to admire its splendor for the few days 
in early May that the beautifully-tinted 
blooms remained on the tree. 

My friend who sent this photograph 
states that it was a true revelation to the 
“cliff-dwellers” of Chicago. 














Paeonia Officinalis 


BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


or drugs, and since the Paeonia 

of the ancients was named for 
Paeon, physician of the Gods, we must 
conclude that it was this species that 
was supposed to assuage the pain of 
Pluto when he was wounded by Her- 
cules, the son of Jove. 

In Southern Europe, where the 
species is supposed to have originated, 
belief in its medicinal properties still 
persists. In England well into the 
last century it was planted at the door 
of many a cottage to keep out evil 
spirits. I regret that I have no knowl- 
edge of any use of its roots as medi- 
cine in America; but since it is the 
Piny of our grandmothers’ gardens, 
it requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to picture pioneers hand- 
ing it down partly because of its heal- 
ing qualities. In common with most 
of our modern generation, I am skep- 
tical as to the healing properties of 
most herbs, and still more so with 
most medicines, but only in the last 
few years has it dawned on me why 
the early, or Officinalis Peonies are 
not as popular as the big fluffy 
doubles. 

I have found that commercially 
they are not profitable because they 
propagate and increase slowly, and, 
generally speaking, they are not good 
commercial bloom sorts. Few of the 
species are prolific bloomers with us. 
Some of the singles may prove splen- 
did landscape sorts but they are not 
often satisfactory as cut flowers be- 
cause they fade too quickly. This 
does not explain why we in America 
should be less appreciative of early, 
and particularly: of single Peonies, 
than the Chinese and English peoples. 
The colors are often much more bril- 
liant than the later Peonies and this 
enhances their value materially to all 
who become acquainted with them. 

Franklin B. Mead, in one of our 
Peony Society Bulletins of last year, 
says: 

“Single Peony species and their im- 
mediate single hybrids possess consid- 
erable individuality with great diver- 
sity of foliage and habit of growth; 
some have large and poppy-like flowers 
and others are like Water Lilies. Many 
of them are dwarf and bushy, not more 
than eight to fifteen inches in height, 
and, as they are native to rocky slopes, 
they make capital subjects for the rock 
garden, where they have a charm and 
grace not attained by those ‘bloated 
beauties’ their cousins of the border. 
They are also valuable for woodland 
planting, for they will thrive under 
large trees. Furthermore they flower 
from two to five weeks earlier and thus 
extend the period of bloom for the Peony 
devotee.” 


ies pertains to medicine 


No other Peony of my acquaintance 
can equal the old Rubra plena in its 
brilliant amaranth-red. Alba plena 
while possessing charm is not so good. 
Rosea plena the smaller pink is a 
rather delicate beauty and Rosea 
superba a little larger and perhaps 
more robust pink. All of the above 
are full double. 

Prof. Saunders, our very best 
American authority on Peony species, 
says forms sometimes listed as species 
are often doubtful in their distinct- 
ness. He says also there is much con- 
fusion between Officinalis and Para- 
doxa, and that Lobata is itself to be 
considered a form of Offficinalis. 
While he lists Tenuifolia as a species, 
for the purpose of this article we will 
make no distinction. 


“Pe erOlal flore pleno is the 
double red, and is fern-leaved, and 
very early, but is a poor grower with 
us. Tenuifolia latifolia is a good 
grower. It is single and the very 
earliest Peony of all to bloom. The 
bloom is not large, but is a fine clear 
crimson, much brighter than most red- 
flowered sorts. The foliage is cut- 
leaved and quite attractive. 

We are hoping that Prof. Saunders 
new hybrid, Harbinger, which is a 
cross between Off. Otto Froebel and 
Macrophylla, may prove earlier than 
Latifolia and we may be able to re- 
port on this next Spring, as we have 
had the honor to be allotted the first 
small root of Harbinger. 

We will also ignore the confusion 
and slight distinction between the 
Arietina-Peregrina and _ Corallina 
groups. If we can conclude that our 
plants are true to name, plant growth 
is similar and the slight difference 
in the medium-sized blooms is not 
marked. All have crimson flowers 
with a slight purplish cast, and we 
like all of them. 

Splendens is somewhat similar in 
plant growth to above group, but Prof. 
Saunders thinks it is likely an Of- 
ficinalis-Wittmanniana hybrid. The 
latter is a very poor grower with us, 
and has never bloomed; but Splendens 
is vigorous and the most attractive 
shade of clear pink-crimson. It holds 
its color well and lasts longer than any 
of its cousins. It also forms the most 
abundant cluster of elongated potato- 
like roots of any of this Officinalis 
group that we have. 

In Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Horti- 
culture, Anemoneflora is grouped 
among the Officinalis but with us is 
not potato-rooted. It is a delightful 
wild-rose pink, and very vigorous. 
Corsica, pink; and Okinawa, dark 
carmine, are both similar in growth 
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to Anemoneflora, with just a little 
more shrubby character in plant 
growth. All are good growers. 


The latest of our Officinalis group 
to bloom, and it lasts into the early 
Sinensis season is one we bought for 
Mutablis. It is more like the Sinensis 
Peonies in height and is the largest 
in bloom of any single Peony we have. 
Last year its blooms measured eight 
to nine inches across; substance of 
bloom is good, and it lasts several 
days, holding its deep-crimson color 
well. It is, in fact, a wonderfully fine 
flower but since the only mention of 
Mutablis among the Officinalis in the 
Peony Manual is prefixed with Alba 
(or white), I am bound to question 
the identity of my Mutablis. 


= Officinalis group is coming into 
greater use among our hybridists. 
Mr. Mead’s wonderful article in the 
Peony Bulletin, illustrating in color 
more than a dozen of the best singles, 
and also describes some of the newer 
Officinalis so entrancingly, that I quote 
from it again. 

“Numerous hybrids multiply the splen- 
did array. Many of them were developed 
by Peter Barr (English) who was an 
indefatigable collector of Peony species. 
Off. Charmer has lovely rose-cerise fiow- 
ers of perfect form. Arietina Northern 
Glory has flowers of soft-pink, with a 
beautiful blush tinge and soft pea-green 
foliage. Arietina Excelsior has large 
showy flowers of brilliant rose. No pen, 
however gifted, could depict the bril- 
liant beauty of the rosy-scarlet of Off. 
Ophia, with its fluttering stamens of 
purest gold, intermingled with gorgeous 
rose; and its wooly, creamy, salmon- 
tipped carpels. Nor that of the some- 
what similar Off. Lucida, with its cup- 
shaped flowers of the most vivid scarlet, 
with stamens of old-gold striped red. 
But the supreme despair is Off. Lobata 
which fairly tortures the mind with its 
exquisite memory. There is a second 
form of Lobato in the writer’s garden 
that is tomato-red in color.” 

Prof. Saunders must be given credit 
for more really scientific study and 
practical work with Peony species 
than any other American. He has a 
number of new seedlings, the results 
of crossing Officinalis and Macro- 
phylla, and others among the Chinese 
group. 

In a recent letter'I have from him 
he speaks of Off. Otto Froebel and 
Mlokosewitschi as two of the most 
beautiful Peonies and his use of the 
former as one of the parents in his 
newer hybrids is frequent. The latter 
species is a better yellow than Witt- 
mananniana and we hope will prove a 
better grower with us. 

There is so large a measure of com 
pelling attractiveness in the purity 
and brilliance of the colors of the 
finer Peony species that their coming 
popularity is only a question of time. 
We are eager for the best of the old; 
and the new. 





The Bulb Offers and the Subscrip- 
tion Rewards are on advertising page 
next to inside back cover. 
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Something for Our Children 








Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln 


N THE year 1809, on the twelfth day 

of February, a baby boy was born 
to Thomas and Nancy Lincoln. This 
little boy was named for his grand- 
father, who had been killed by the In- 
dians. His name was Abraham Lincoln. 

The family lived in a one-room, log 
cabin, that had one door and only one 
window. A huge chimney of sticks was 
built outside. They had a cow, calf, 
good featherbed, pots and kettles. The 
mother had a spinning-wheel and loom 
which she used in making their clothing. 
Near the cabin, was a spring of water 
flowing out from some rocks. Forest 
trees shaded the spring, and Wild Flow- 
ers and Ferns grew about it. In the 
woods near the cabin, were Deer and 
flocks of Wild Turkeys. 

Little Abraham had a sister, Sarah, 
who was a little older than he. A very 
happy family lived in that one room. 
The children did not care that they were 
poor. They had no toys, because they 
did not have the money to buy them, 
but there were many pleasures for chil- 
dren in the country. They played with 
other children in the shavings of the 
carpenter shop (Mr. Lincoln was a car- 
penter). They also picked Wild Berries 
and hunted Coons and Squirrels, and 
they liked to fish. One day when young 
Abe was coming home with some Fish, 
he met a soldier. As Mrs. Lincoln had 
told her boy to always be kind to 
soldiers, Abe gave the Fish to the soldier, 
and went home without any. 

When Abraham was about four years 
old, his father moved his family to an- 
other farm, and he was sent to school. 
His first teacher’s name was Zachariah 
Riney. The schoolhouses were made of 
logs, and sometimes had no floor but the 
ground. Pegs were driven in the walls 
and boards laid across for desks. Short 
logs were split in two for benches to sit 
on. The room was warmed by a big fire- 
place. 

Nothing was taught in the school, but 
reading, writing and arithmetic. They 
had only one book, a spelling book, but 
it had easy reading lessons in it also. 
Little Lincoln studied harder and learned 
faster than any one else in school. He 
would lie on the floor in front of the 
fireplace at home, and study by the light 
of the fire. 

There were not many books in that 
country, but Mrs. Lincoln knew lots of 
Bible stories, fairy tales and Indian 
stories, which she told to her children. 
As soon as he was old enough, he had to 
help his father about the farm. He 
carried water to the men working in the 
field, picked Wild Berries in the woods, 
and went along at corn-planting time, 
and dropped the Corn and Pumpkin seeds 
into the hills. Sometimes a big rain 
would come along after the seeds were 
gg and wash them all out of the 

ills. 

Young Abe soon grew to be a very tall, 
long-legged little boy. He wore linsey- 
woolsey shirts, that had been dyed with 
colors made out of barks and roots. He 
was a very timid, but honest boy, who 
grew to be a most famous man. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans,) 


Bible Stories 


EARS and years ago, when Jesus 

lived on the earth, there were many 
little boys and girls. They heard about 
Jesus and about all His wonderful things 
He did, because their mothers read to 
them and told them about Him. They 
wanted to see Jesus. 


One spring day, all of the little chil- 
dren were happy in a certain town. 
Those in the country near by were 
happy, too, for some one was coming 
that day. This was the day when Jesus 
was coming to see the little children. 

Let us think of how they must have 
gotten up early that morning, and 
washed their faces in the cool water, 
and put on their brightest dresses and 
blouses. They were happy. They must 
have sung for joy. 

After a while, they were all out on 
the road, with their fathers and mothers, 
going to find Jesus. The boys jumped 
and turned summersaults in the green 
grass, and the little girls picked the 
beautiful flowers that grew along the 
roadside. The mothers carried the little 
babies in their arms. 

Soon they saw a great crowd of people 
standing afar off. They knew Jesus was 
there in the midst. There were always 
large crowds of people everywhere Jesus 
went. There were twelve helpers with 
Jesus, and when they saw the mothers and 
children coming, they said not to bother 
the Christ with the children, He was too 
busy healing the sick people. Jesus 
heard what they said, and turning to 
the little folks, said: 


“Do not turn the children away. Suf- 
fer them to come unto Me,” and He 
placed His hand on them and loved 
them. The children were very happy to 
be near Jesus, and put their arms around 
His neck and kissed Him. They gave 
Him their flowers which they had picked 
along the way to show their love. 

The Great Master loved the little chil- 
dren as much, or perhaps more, than He 
loved the grown people. He always had 
time to stop and bless them. He is the 
same today. He is not here any more, 
but He loves the children just the same, 
and wants them to love and serve Him. 


ESTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





Story of an Indian Song 


NE of the most beautiful and pop- 
ular Indian songs was written by 
Thurlow Lieurance, who spent many 
years with the various Indian tribes, 
studying their music. The name of 
this song, “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” is written around a legend. 


lt is said, in the northern woods, a 
brave of the Sun branch of the Sioux 
fell deeply in love with a maiden of the 
Moon branch of the same tribe. They 
met, secretly, time and again, as it was 
a law that those of these branches 
would be put to death if they loved. 
They knew they would be killed if they 
were found out. 


One time an old brave saw the couple 
at their meeting-place. He told the 
others. The young brave and his sweet- 
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heart knowing that death was the pen- 
alty, rushed to the shore of the lake and 
waded into the rippling waters until 
they were finally buried beneath the 
waves. 


Hereafter the waves were said to 
sing the song of the lovers each night, 
to the accompaniment of the silvery 
ripple of the current, the lone call of the 
night Birds, and the sighing of the 
wind. 

ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





A True Dog Story 


Marilyn, a Shepherd Dog belonging to 
Harry Brouwer, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
recently gave birth to a litter of eleven 
Puppies. Within a day or two, one of 
Marilyn’s babies died. Mrs. Brouwer 
took the little dead Puppy into the yard, 
procured a hoe, and dug a hole about 
six inches deep. Marilyn watched her 
mistress from the porch steps a moment, 
then approached, and took her dead 
Puppy in her mouth. Nor would she 
relinquish it. Presently when Mrs. 
Brouwer had moved away from the little 
hole which she had dug, Marilyn, still 
holding her dead Puppy, began to dig 
the hole deeper. She dug vigorously 
until the hole was about fifteen inches 
deep. Then she laid the little dead 
Puppy into the hole, curled it up care- 
fully with her nose, and covered it until 
the ground was level. Her task finished, 
Marilyn went back to her ten other 
babies.— (Pets) 





George Washington 
and the Hatchet 


EN George Washington was a 
little boy, a friend gave him a bright 
new hatchet. How proud he was. His 
father had a fine Cherry grove out be- 
hind the house. Little George went out 
to try his hatchet. Almost before he 
knew it, he had cut down a nice young 
tree. 

He knew his father would be angry 
for cutting down his tree, and he would 
get scolded. He first thought he would 
not tell his father what he had done. 
When his father found the tree cut, he 
asked his son who cut it down. 

Little George said, “I did it father, 
with my little hatchet. I can not tell 
a lie.” 

Then his father did not scold him be- 
cause he told him the truth. It always 
pays to be truthful. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 


George’s Little Hatchet 
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Germinating Fruit Seed 


HE time-honored custom followed by 

amateur fruit growers of putting a 
Peach pit out-of-doors under a stone 
previous to planting has been the occa- 
sion of many a jest, but the practice 1s 
sound both theoretically and practically 
if the Peach pit is expected to germin- 
ate the following Spring, says H. B. 
Tukey, horticulturist at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, who has made a 
special study of fruit seed storage. The 
same pit held indoors over’ Winter 
would not germinate when planted in 
the Spring, although if left undisturbed 
it would probably germinate a year 
later. 


“Some seeds, such as Corn and Wheat, 
will germinate as soon or almost as 
soon as they are mature,” says Mr. 
Tukey. “In fact, Tomato seed will ger- 
minate although gathered in an imma- 
ture condition. But in the case of seeds 
from the hardy fruits, like the Apple, 
Peach, Pear, Cherry, and Plum, the 
seeds will not germinate for years until 
certain changes have taken place within 
them which are closely approximated to 
Nature by the moist cool conditions to 
be found in the soil during Winter. 
Nurserymen recognize these principles 
and either plant their seed in the Fall 
of the year or else bury it out-of-doors 
in sand in a well-drained, vermin-proof 
place. 

“Because of this practive, it has come 
to be believed that fruit seeds must be 
frozen before they will germinate. This 
is not true. Actually most seeds are not 
improved and are often injured by 
freezing. The after-ripening processes 
are carried on best at temperatures 
slightly above freezing, and in the 
presence of moisture. If seed is kept 
frozen it will not after-ripen. If it is 
kept dry it will not after-ripen. The 
best conditions are those provided by 
Nature in late Fall or early Spring 
when the ground is moist and just 
above the freezing point. 


“Carrying this idea still further, it 
becomes easy to after-ripen seeds artifi- 
cally. The ice compartment of a house- 
hold refrigerator, for example, does 
well for a small quantity of seed; while 
for larger amounts the ice house is 
satisfactory. Some nurserymen have 
constructed temperature-controlled cel- 
lars especially for the storage and after- 
ripening of seed. The advantage in 
artificial after-ripening is that condi- 
tions can be controlled and the seed can 
be watched for any unexpected behavior.” 





Glads Produce Well 


In all the Editor’s Gladiolus-grow- 
ing experience, the year 1929 stands 
out as the most, remarkable. Not once 
did I use my irrigation system and 
at no time did my stock suffer for 
moisture. We had a ten-day stretch 
early in September which was pretty 
hot and dry, but for so short a period 
that it did not stop growth. My Glads 
grew tremendously all Summer and 
few if any of those brown patches 
among the small stock were noticeable. 
In short, the weather conditions were 
almost ideal for Glads although rather 
too cool for best bloom. The bulbs 
up to mid-winter are in better condi- 
tion than I have ever had. 
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Gladiolus from Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have noticed that articles on the Gladiolus did 
not include definite instructions respecting the 
growing of Gladiolus bulblets, and as an amateur, 
growing a few Gladiolus only, I feel that instruc- 
tions would be helpful not only to me but to others 
likewise. 

This year I am growing several hundred bulbs 
and a number of the varieties particularly in- 
terest me and I am anxious to propagate them 
from bulblets. So far I have had no success with 
bulblets. 

Each year I have kept the bulblets in the same 
way as the bulbs, and some years I have soaked 
the bulblets in water for five or six days. I plant 
in good pulverized soil about 1% inches deep, 
planting closely, but not touching each other. 
Have watered them in dry weather and kept them 
free from weeds. Only a small part of the 
bulblets have sprouted and of those which 
sprouted, but few produced bulbs of any size. 

am not interested in cultivating a large 
quantity of bulblets but only a few from those 
bulbs of particularly tine blooms. These I would 
like to propagate rapidly. 

You have had many years’ experience with 
Gladiolus and if your subscribers could know just 
what you do with your bulblets from the time 
you separate them from the old bulbs until they 
produce new bulbs I am sure they would find it 
useful and that they would appreciate the in- 
formation. 

It may be that my bulblets are too small, I 
am enclosing herewith three bulblets of different 
sizes. Are the smallest ones too small? 


Geo. H. Morris, (N. J.) 


Answer:—The sample bulblets  en- 
closed instead of being small are indeed 
very large as compared with average 
bulblets, indicating good growing con- 
ditions and that the trouble cannot be 
attributed to size of the bulblets. Your 
chief trouble is doubtless owing to the 
fact that your bulblets dry out too much 
in storage. If this occurs, not only do 
the bulblets germinate slowly, but the 
germ in some of them is killed outright, 
and what perhaps is of greater import- 
ance, is the shells become so hard that 
the sprout cannot penetrate them. 


The sample bulbs sent, although large 
in size, seem to indicate immaturity, and 
this leads me to lecture amateur grow- 
ers a little because many of them are in 
too much of a hurry to dig bulbs after 
the plants have bloomed. After the 
blooming season growth does not stop 
by any means and bulblets especially 
keep on growing about as long as they 
stay in the ground. Amateurs with only 
a few to dig should let them stay in the 
ground (speaking generally for the 
North) until the middle of October. 
There is no hurry about digging them, 
as some amateurs do, in late August or 
early September. Bulblets which have 
merely formed and not matured have 
little vitality for growth and they dry 
out easily in storage. 


The hardening of the shell of the bulb- 
let is probably the chief reason for lack 
of germination in about three cases out 
of four. This can be prevented by stor- 
ing the bulblets in moist sand after they 
are fairly dry on the outside. They 
should not be stored in moist sand at 
once after digging as they need to go 
through a certain amount of the “cur- 
ing” process as do the large bulbs. My 
method is to leave the bulbs and bulblets 
together until about six weeks after 
digging, then the bulbs are “cleaned” 
by removing the roots of the old bulb, 


and the bulblets are separated from the | 


bulbs, and after rather thorough drying 
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stored in moist sand, in wide-mouthed 
bottles or tin cans or any sort of pack- 
ages; but the bulblets must not be cov- 
ered tightly as they are likely to mold 
and spoil. If bulblets are placed in sand 
rather early, say in November or De- 
cember, the sand should be fairly moist, 
and about the same quantity of sand as 
bulblets. If allowed to cure until per- 
haps January or February the sand may 
be very wet. It is a good plan any way 
a month or two before planting time to 
put the bulblets into wet sand for stor- 
age until they are ready for planting. 
The sand can easily be screened out later 
when ready to plant. 

It will require some experience to know 
just how to handle bulblets, as different 
varieties behave differently, some bulb- 
lets starting to sprout very early, and 
these will likely make trouble when 
stored in moist sand. Such varieties can 
be stored dry until planting season ap- 
proaches. The sand to be used should 
preferably be clean builders’ sand, but 
ordinary garden sandy loam is usable, 
although there is much more danger of 
molding in storage. 

When planted, bulblets should germ- 
inate rather promptly, the early varieties 
within a few days and the later varieties 
within a month, and it takes but a short 
time for them to show above ground 
after germinating. Indeed many vari- 
eties will have rather long sprouts on 
them at planting time if properly stored. 

Bulbs from bulblets ought to range in 
size from % inch to % inch and they 
might be even larger than this. In 
my own operations I plant bulblets in 
flat-bottomed trenches three inches wide 
and they are planted to cover the bottom 
of the trench and under these conditions 
the resulting bulbs cannot of course be 
large. With more space and with rich 
soil it is easily possible to grow first and 
second sized bulbs from bulblets in one 
season. Here again a great deal de- 
pends on varieties. 

Speaking generally, it requires two 
years from bulblets to get large bloom- 
ing bulbs. 

For small amateurs and again speak- 
ing generally, bulblets may be planted 
much the same as garden peas except 
that they may be planted closer together, 
even touching each other in the row. A 
depth of about two inches or two and 
one-half in sandy soil is all right, and 
— and one-half to two inches in heavier 
soil. 

Bulblets should not be allowed to dry 
out in storage, but only dry a little on 
the outside to prevent molding. Ordi- 
narily they dry enough while stored with 
the mother bulb until the latter is ready 
for “cleaning.” 

MADISON COOPER 





Peonies Do Not Keep Well 


To THE Epiror:— 

Will you please tell me how to keep cut 
Peonies? Mine go bad the second day in water, 
and often the first day. 

Mrs. Z. V. JOHNSTON, (Ga.) 

Answer :—Peonies as cut flowers are 
successful and satisfactory and there is 
no reason why they should go bad the 
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first or second day. For best results cut 
Peonies when they first begin to crack 
the outer petals. If cut then and put in 
water and allowed to open in the house 
or in a cellar they will keep better and 
show better coloring than if allowed to 
open on the plant. Peonies as cut flow- 
ers should last from three or four days 
to a week or even ten days depending on 
weather conditions. Sometimes in very 
warm weather a little salt added to the 
water will help some. 
— (EDITOR) 





Care of Frozen Plants 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you please write me what to do for a Lady 
Washington Geranium that has been frozen by 
leaving in too cold a room? 

Although I have been reading your magazine 
for nearly a year I do not recall seeing anything 
about care of plants that have been injured by 
cold. I wish someone would write an interesting 
article on the subject. 

W. M. Coie, (Conn.) 

Answer:—The damage from freezing 
of plants may be minimized by placing 
them in a cold dark room for two or 
three days to thaw out and adjust them- 
selves. Freezing means a breaking of 
the cellular or fiber structure of the 
plant and this cannot be entirely over- 
come no matter how treated, and espe- 
cially after hard freezing. But if the 
plant is kept in a cold place at a tem- 























Plan Wanted for 
Perennial Flower Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 


If in some number of THE FLOWER GROWER you 
would give some plan or suggestion as to suitable 
arrangement of perennial flower bed in back 
yard, it would help me very much. Would prefer 
shrubs of some sort at the South end to separate 
flower garden from berry patch at the rear of 
flower garden. 

Mrs. H. F. Buper, (Mo.) 


Answer :—Planting of perennial beds 
A and B, part of the complete flower 
garden plan as shown at top of sketch. 


At the southerly end of the two per- 
ennial garden plots, A and B, a line of 
shrubs are planted to act as a screen 
and also a background for the peren- 
nials. These shrubs may be Syringa, 
Deutzia, Bush Honeysuckle, Snowball, 
Tamarix, Spirea Vanhouttei, Cut Leaf 
Elder, or anything that will make the 
proper height. 

Then down through both plots we have 
a row of Pyramidalis Arbor Vitae spaced 
about five feet apart. These should be 
about four or five feet high. These are 
designated with an X. To facilitate 
getting to the flowers in bed B, we have 
a narrow pathway about a foot and a 
half wide as shown in the sketch. 

The key to the perennials used in these 
two plots follows: 

















: . 1. Perennial Phlox 14, Columbine 
perature just above freezing, the re- 2. Oriental Poppies 15. Sweet William 
sulting damage will be far less than it 3 a y a 

. . . . . - - . 
will if the plant is placed immediately 5. Perennial Lupines 18, Blue Bonnets 
in a warm room, which of course, is the 6. Hardy Chrysanthemums 19. Calif. Statice 
natural inclination to do. - ce te Sunflowers ro ee 
Some recommend spraying with very 9. Perennial Gypsophila 22. Pyrethrum 
cold water; ice water would be ideal for 10. Canterbury Bells 23. Feverfew 
this purpose; but this treatment is not 11. Foxglove 24. Perennial Verbena 
as effective as the dark cold idea. - Delphisiom oS. Saas Sey 
— (EDITOR) O. W. HOFFMAN 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


TIME TO SEED LAWN 


Will somebody suggest proper time 
and methods for sowing lawn grass 
seed? Spring always brings ugly bare 
spots and nothing seems to help. Would 
it be practical to sow the seed in early 
Spring over the snow, leaving it to melt 
down into the earth and get an early 
start all by itself? I have seen that 
done in Michigan, but whether or not it 
would work here in this climate, I can- 
not say. 

Mary E. Hovuau, (D. C.) 


PLANTS WANTED FOR SUMMER BLOOM 


Will some reader give me the names 
of rare flowers blooming all Summer? 
I have Roses, Strawflowers and Passion 
Plant. I would not have Peonies, Dah- 
lias nor Irises, and want plants that 
bloom for a long period. 

W. F. SHORTLEY, ( Penna.) 


EpITor’s NoTeE:— ' 

The (iladiolus, by using early and late ‘varieties, 
will give bloom from about July list until late 
October or until frost. Can anyone suggest other 
flowers which will do better? 


GERMINATING ORIENTAL POPPY SEED 


Is there any trick in getting Oriental 
Poppy seed to germinate? Should the 
seed be, say a year old before planting? 

H. E. Howe, (D.C). 


CHINESE LANTERN PLANTS HAVE SHORT 
STEMS 


I wonder if any FLOWER GROWER 
reader can tell me why our Chinese Lan- 
tern plants have short stems? I have 
two beds, one of very rich garden soil 
and the other medium-rich; and both 
produce short stems. 


Mrs. H. W. CHurRCH, (Penna.) 


CARE OF BELLADONNA LILY 


I would like to learn just how to care 
for the Belladonna Lily. I have four 
large bulbs which I have had four years 
and they have never bloomed for me. 
Will some reader who has had experience 
tell what they know about this Lily? I 
would appreciate it very much. 


Mrs. E. F. LINSMAN, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATING ARBOR VITAE, ETC. 


How can one best take cuttings in 
Winter for Arbor Vitae and other prop- 
agatable Evergreens? What is the most 
successful means of caring for them in 
the cutting box? 


R. M. JOHNSON, (Penna.) 


CROSS-FERTILIZING THE IRIS 


In a 1928 issue I noticed an article on 
this subject but I would like more in- 
formation. Is it necessary to make a 
number of pollen applications, or will 
one be sufficient? 

I will be glad to see another article on 
the same subject which will give more 
complete information and also include 
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suggestions as to just when the Iris 
bloom is ready to receive the pollen. 

Would also like to know whether Iris 
seed should be fully dry before being 
planted; or are they like Delphiniums 
to be sown as soon as ripe? 


Mrs. C. E. FRIEL, (Ohio) 


WORMS ON SNAPDRAGONS 


Please inform me what to do when my 
Snapdragons wilt from the tender part 
of the plant, just before budding. If I 
pinch off the ends I find a small green 
worm. I suspicion that a fly lays its 
eggs when the plant is quite young. It 
ruins the plant until it makes new 
growth and then the same thing hap- 
pens. Can someone with experience give 
me suggestions and help? 


Mrs. W. N. WARDLAW, (Tex.) 


BEETLES ON GLADIOLUS 


I visited two large Gladiolus gardens 
this last Summer and their blooms were 
being eaten by a small black Beetle that 
fed on the flowers only. They seemed 
helpless to do anything as hand picking 
did not help. Those that fell to the 
ground would climb up again. The 
Beetles had wings, but did not seem to 
fly, only using their wings to assist them 
in a safe landing when shaken off the 
plant. My garden escaped last year but 
next year I may be visited and would 
like to know what to do in case the 
Beetles come. 

Mrs. C. E. FRIEL, (Ohio) 


CANARY LOSES HEAD-FEATHERS 


Will some reader tell me what to do 
for a Canary whose head is featherless? 
The Bird is lively but he does look 
pathetic. My other Birds molted, and 
grew feathers, but this one does not seem 
to be able to do so. 


W. M. Coe, (Conn.) 


GROWING INFORMATION WANTED 


I would like information on raising 
Martagon Lilies, hardy Primroses, and 
Eremurus. 

NORMAN PRIEsT, (Conn.) 


CARE OF LILIES 


Will some reader tell me how to care 
for a white Spider Lily? It is a large 
plant with dark green foliage and I also 
have one with blue-gray foliage. Also 
the “Milk and Wine Lily.” 

The blue-gray Spider Lily has been 
potted all Summer but did not bloom. 
The large white Spider Lily bloomed in 
the garden, and then I potted it in Oc- 
tober and have kept it dry since Novem- 
ber and these two are as nice and green 
as ever, and so I put them into the cellar. 


IDA MATTER, (Mo.) 


SCALE ON LILACS 


Two of our Lilac bushes have scaie on 
them. Can some reader give us a remedy 
which will be effective and easy to apply? 


Mrs. L. WAGNER, (Wis.) 


PLANT OR VINE FOR NEWLY-EXCAVATED 
CLAY BANK 


We had a new road built back of our 
cottage this year at the Lake, and as 
the hillside was cut down, we have on 
both sides of the road a clay bank about 
12 feet high. This bank is bare and does 
not look well. Could some reader sug- 


gest a plant or vine that would cover 
these banks; something which can be 
purchased most anywhere? 


Mrs. CLEMENS VONNEGUT, (Ind.) 


GLADIOLUS FOR SMALL GARDEN 


Will some reader name the best vari- 
eties for an assortment of Gladiolus for 
the small garden? 


B. D. Couiins, (Mich.) 


WILL BANANA TREE BLOOM INDOORS? 


Will a Banana tree that has been 
potted and brought into the house for 
the Winter, develop any blooms? What 
care should be given this Banana tree? 


HENRIETTA SCHMEUSZER, (Ohio) 


CARE OF RED HOT POKER PLANT 


I bought six Red Hot Poker Plants 
early in the Spring, and they grew well 
and were nice plants, but they did not 
bloom. I would like to know whether 
these planis should be left out all Win- 
ter, with or without protection, or should 
they be dug; and if so how should they 
be stored? 

Some reader who has had experience 
with this plant can doubtless tell me the 
main points that I want to know. 


Mrs. J. A. BirtNer, (L. I.) 


CROSSING ROSES 


How are Roses crossed? I have seen 
this question asked in THE FLOWER 
GROWER but have not seen an answer to 
it. Will some one who has had experi- 
ence tell me some of the details? 


CHas. A. Perrico, (N.Y.) 


NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS DROPS BUDS 


I would like information about my 
Night Blooming Cereus. Is it best to 
keep it in the house in an east or south 
window or is it best to put it outside 
when it is warm enough? I had mine 
outside all Summer and three buds 
started real late, and as the nights were 
getting cold I put it in an east window 
in the house, but the buds dropped off 
in a few days. 


Mrs. AUGUST GRUENBAUER, ( Mich.) 


DAHLIA QUESTIONS 


I usually start my Dahlias in the 
early Spring, transplanting them in May 
or June. Is this a good plan? Do you 
think it is likely to stunt the plants? 

I went to see a Dahlia grower this 
Summer. His plants grew five to six 
feet tall, without many branches, and 
with the flowers at the top only. Is this 
right? 

I do not seem to understand how to 
disbud. 

Mrs. M. OLSEN, ( Wis.) 


REMEDY WANTED FOR ASTER YELLOWS 


What can I do to prevent Aster Yel- 
lows? Mine did no good at all this year, 
except the Crimson Giants and the Cali- 
fornia Giants. Are they immune? 


HENRY LANGE, (Ohio) 


DAHLIAS FOR SMALL GARDEN 


Will some reader give me a list of the 
best varieties for an assortment of 
Dahlias for the small garden? 


B. D. CoLuiIns, (Mich.) 
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POPPY AND HIBISCUS DURING WINTER 


Answering Margaret Mitchell:— 


Neither Oriental Poppy or Hibiscus 
require much Winter protection in this 
section, (Northern Pa.). I have carried 
them over the first Winter with only a 
light covering of straw, applied after 
the ground has frozen. Do not give up 
hope for Hibiscus if it does not appear 
in the Spring, along with the other 
things. The top dies off completely dur- 
ing the Winter and the new growth does 
not appear in the Spring until every- 
thing around it is green; it is about the 
last plant to show above the ground. 
Be sure that they are planted in a lo- 
cation that will not allow water to cover 
them. 

M. E. YOUNKEN, (Penna.) 


JAPANESE IRISES DO POORLY 


Answering F. B. C., (Mass) :— 


Japanese Irises to do well require spe- 
cial culture. They do best in beds of 
good loamy soil and on the margin of a 
pond, where they can have plenty of 
moisture in Summer and comparatively 
little in Winter. Beds may be formed 
to meet these conditions by digging out 
a place 18 inches deep and puddling the 
bottom with clay and putting a foot of 
good loam on this. This will bring the 
top of the bed six inches below the ordi- 
nary level. Keep the bed very moist in 
Summer by copious waterings. After 
flowering, give liberal doses of liquid 
cow manure once a month until the 
ground freezes. Planting is best done 
in October or March. 


A. M. Simons, (N.S.) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS 


In answer to the question about stor- 
ing Canna roots during Winter, I will 
say that I have stored them successfully 
for several years in very fine sand in 
rather a warm cellar, and I also store 
Dahlia roots and Gladiolus bulbs in the 
same way, and have never lost a root or 
bulb. 

I never touch them again until Spring, 
and they are always hard and in fine 
condition. I do not separate the clumps 
of roots until planting time. 


EDWARD E. WHITCOMB, (N. H.) 


LIATRIS PYCNOSTACH YA—ASCLEPIAS 
TUBEROSA—LOBELIA CARDINALIS 


The growth of Liatris pycnostachya in 
the garden of Gladys S. Martin is its 
expression of protest against the con- 
ditions to which it is subjected. 

It is at home on the prairies of the 
Middle West where it gets the full sun 
and submits to an annual mowing with- 
out apparent loss of vigor. The soils 
in these locations are usually of lime- 
stone origin, well-drained and inclined to 
be dry. There it makes drifts of color, 
with the Golden Rod in the Fall, that 
are in perfect harmony and it is from 
such natural arrangements that we may 
accept suggestions for its happy treat- 
ment in the garden. 

While Liatris responds to a fertile 
garden soil and cultivation it resents 
deep planting. We find in natural plant- 
ings that the tubers are barely covered 
and some are even exposed at the sur- 
face; so if care is taken in planting not 
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to get the plants too deep, they should 
thrive. 

Asclepias tuberosa also likes a rather 
dry, sweet soil in full sun. Neither plant 
is exacting in its requirements, but the 
Butterfly Weed is found in a wider soil 
range than the Liatris, and it roots 
deeply, and is quite permanent when 
once established. Free-flowering, too. 


Lobelia cardinalis should do well in a 
damp soil in full sun or partial shade, 
but not in deep shade. It likes the 
water-side or boggy locations, and the 
soil in these places is usually acid. But 
it also does well under ordinary garden 
conditions. 

H. L. PopeNog, (Calif.) 


PLANTING ISMENE 


Answering W. H. Shedd:— 


We plant our Ismene by first making 
a hole for the bunch of roots which ad- 
here to the bulbs and packing the dirt 
very firmly around them so as to secure 
good contact with the soil. The bulbs 
are set so that about % of the diameter 
is above the level of the ground. We 
plant them in full sun in fairly good 
loam, and fertilize the ground as for 
other perennials, with bone meal. Set 
them about six inches apart. 


M. E. YOUNKEN, (Penna.) 


PHYLLOCACTUS ACKERMANNI 


I think the Cactus that Mrs. Faith A. 
Senior wishes the name of, is the Phyl- 
locactus ackermanni. These used to be 
called the “Knife-blade Cactus” as the 
flat stems somewhat resembles that arti- 
cle. They are classed now with the 
Epiphyllums. These are day bloomers 
and there are many colors. The Em- 
press with smaller stems has a rose-pink 
flower. The white one has larger stems 
than the others and also a larger flower. 
This white variety is a hybrid and has 
been called various names, the most com- 
mon one being the Grand Mogul. The 
first outer layer of leaves are a brownish 
red, the second layer is a Chinese yellow 
while the center petals are an ivory 
white. The blooms last for several days 
and do not close at night. 

There are other hybrids that come in 
shades of pink and yellow, also in dif- 
ferent shades of red and garnet. Purple 
is also found in these hybrids and these 
are usually exported from Germany. 

Eva KENWORTHY Gray, (Calif.) 


TWENTY BEST ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Mrs. Y. V. Johnston, (Ga.,) requests 
names of 20 best Rock Garden Plants. 
I would suggest: 


1. Viola cornuta, Jersey Gem, (blue fi.) 6”-8” 
2. Myosotis palustris semperflorens (blue fi.) 10” 
3. Veronica spicata (Blue Speedwell) 1% ft. 
4. Plumbago Larpentae (blue fi.) 6-8” 
5. Alyssum saxatile (Yellow) 8”-1 ft. 
6. Arabis Alpina (White) 8-10” 
7. Cerastium Tomentosum (White) 8-10” 
. Primulas in variety (Vulgaris or Hybrids) 
9. Aubrietia leichtlini (Pink) 
10. Dianthus deltoides or Allwoodii may be used 
(Pink) 


11. Phlox subulata alpina (Pink) 

12. Sempervivum in variety (all are good) 

13. Statice latifolia 

14. Heuchera sanguinea 1 ft. 

15. Linum perenne (Blue) 1 ft. 

16. Sedums in variety. (There are many, all good) 
17. Wallflower hardy siberian (Crange fi.) 15” 
18. Aster alpine can be obtained in several colors 
19. Thymus. There are several good varieties 

20. Iberis.sempervirens (White) 


These are some of the best but there 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Model New England Colonial Home’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE fine appearance of this New 

England colonial home, 6-F-8, is 

gained through simplicity of detail, 
careful proportioning of the walls and 
roof, the proper spacing of windows with 
relation to each other and to the front 
door, the simple grace of the colonial 
entrance. 

The long low roof which extends over 
the porch at the rear is after the man- 
ner of the old New England colonists, 
who, according to tradition, gave the 
northern exposure of their roofs this low 
sweep for protection against cold winter 
winds. But this was before the develop- 
ment of insulation. The side walls of 
the house shown here, if properly built, 
will afford ample protection in them- 
selves against cold weather. The outline 
of the roof as used by our forefathers 
was so becoming to this type of archi- 
tecture and so graceful in appearance 
that it has been reproduced in this de- 
sign with a pleasing effect. 

In the plan of this house, notice how 
the kitchen has been placed at the front 
with the dining room and porch over- 
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looking the rear. This arrangement is 
particularly pleasant to those who dis- 
like the activity and dust of the street 
and who wish to enjoy to the fullest the 
privacy a home should afford. 


For the sake of economy of construc- 
tion, a cellar large enough to contain a 
heating plant, coal bin, and storage room 
has been provided under the kitchen 
only. 

The construction is of wood frame 
finished with narrow siding exposed 3% 
inches to the weather, with a waterboard 
at the base. 

This house is inexpensive to build. 
Its distinction does not depend upon the 
use of costly materials, nor do the con- 
venience and pleasantness of its rooms 
depend upon an intricate arrangement 
of floor plan. 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 


velope for reply. 
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are so many good plants that can be used 
that it is hard for anyone to try and 
pick the best, especially to an interested 
Rock Garden enthusiast. Lists and 
plants can be obtained from any good 
seedsman or nurseryman. Some others 


I would include are Delphinium Chi- 
nensis, Blue Butterfly, Geum Lady 
Strathedene, Tall flowering © Crocus, 
Spring Crocus in yellows, blues and 
whites, Daffodils in all varieties, and 
Tulip species such as Clusiana. There 


are a great many others which could be 
included and we could still ask the ques- 
tion;—which are the best? 

The above mentioned are all hardy 
here in New York and Connecticut, with- 
standing the worst Winters. In Georgia 
a good many others could be included. 


T. J. Buupitt, (N.Y.) 


RHODODENDRONS DO NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. T. C. Clark, (Ohio): 

Rhododendrons need an acid soil; the 
kind of soil that one can dig in the 
woods, where the leaves and twigs have 
rotted for years is excellent. It will be 
well to dig up your Rhododendrons, re- 
move a good amount of your present 
soil and refill with the woods soil. Do 
not use any soil from Maple groves or 
from near Maple trees as such soil is 
very alkaline and is sure death to Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas and Mt. Laurels. 


If you can not get the natural woods 
soil, use a generous portion of Peat 
Moss, say half and half with your soil. 
Into this soil, work about one pound of 
Aluminum Sulphate to each plant. It 
will not hurt the Rhododendron to be 
dug up except when in flower, but be 
careful in the digging, for the root sys- 
tem lies very close to the surface. 


If you do not care to dig the plant up, 
work Peat Moss or woods soil in around 
the shrub, removing as much of the old 
soil as possible. Keep a good mulch of 
the Peat Moss around the plant at all 
times. Also scatter about one-half pound 
of Aluminum Sulphate on the surface 
of the ground under the plant and work 
this into the soil, after which give the 
ground a good soaking. See that the 
plant has plenty of water, especially 
through the dry season. A good appli- 
cation of bone meal will help to give 
the proper food. 

Rhododendrons, as a rule, are prac- 
tically free from disease and from in- 
sects, but there is an insect called Rho- 
dodendron Fly, (Stephanistis rhododen- 
dii) which attack some varieties. In 
very bad cases the leaves will become 
yellow and brown and drop off. The 
Fly is very small and is found on the 
underside of the leaf. Spray with either 
nicotine sulphate or pyrethrum spray. 
It may be better to mix up a weak solu- 
tion of either of these sprays and sponge 
the leaves, then you would be sure of 
doing a good job of it. 

Probably your great trouble is with 
the Fly just mentioned. 


There is another pest that sometimes 
causes damage and that is the Stem 
Borer. This little fellow bores into the 
canes of the plant. Examine your plants 
closely for borer holes, and if you find 
any, shoot a little Bisulphide of Carbon 
in the hole with an eye dropper, then 
seal the hole up with putty. A gas 


will form and penetrate the full extent 
of the burrow. Cyanogas can be used 
in the same way, only that comes in 
powdered form. 


Either product is 





deadly to inhale, so it must be used with 
care and never opened in the house. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


The Juneberry Tree mentioned by D. 
H. Sanford in the November issue of 
FLOWER GROWER is quite a common tree 
in the northern and eastern parts of the 
United States, where it is found along 
the streams and on low ground. Most 
of the nurseries sell it under the name 
of Service Berry or Amelanchier, which 
is a family of about twelve species, 
closely related to Apples. 

The species known as Shadbush is a 
shrubby form which grows in small 
thickets from creeping rootstocks; and 
the Service Berry, or Juneberry, gets to 
be a small tree which is usually formed 
of several trunks. Any of the species 
make very ornamental trees or shrubs 
with their dark brown bark and wealth 
of white flowers, which come from the 
wooly buds. 

The fruit is in terminal clusters that 
ripen a few berries at a time over quite 
a period. The quality of the fruit varies 
with the different species both in size 
and juiciness. Some are too small and 
dry to be tempting, while others are 
delicious. We tried them in pies but 
they were not tart enough for our taste 
without the addition of lemon juice, but 
when we learned how to prepare them 
we found them quite palatable and simi- 
lar in flavor to Huckleberries. And 
when the Robins and Orioles found them 
we had to watch the bush closely in order 
to get enough for a pie. 


H. L. PorPENog, (Calif.) 


TREE OF HEAVEN, (AILANTHUS) 


Answering Mrs. Ella K. Toby, (Wis.): 

Ailanthus, or Tree of Heaven, grows 
to be a very large tree. It is easily 
grown from seed or any severed root. 
Your tree is the first I have known to 
die back to the ground each year. It is 
not old enough to bloom. They are very 
hard to destroy, as I have personally 
cut the top off one twenty feet tall and 
girdled the trunk and still I had to dig 
it out to get rid of it. Eight months 
later it was still putting up shoots from 
the root ends left in the ground. 


ARNOT V. OLDFIELD, (Mich.) 


CARE OF AMARYLLIS SEEDLINGS 


Amaryllis seedlings should be potted, 
one in a three-inch pot, when they have 
two leaves about three inches long;— 
they should have friable loam. with some 
sharp sand added, also some pulverized 
sheep manure or bone meal. The Ameri- 
can hybrids will bloom in fifteen months 
from seed; some others require three or 
four years; and still others, six to eight 
years. They will be like the parent 
plant if it is not a hybrid and has not 
been cross-pollenized. 


VICTOR RICHARDSON, (Tenn.) 


PLANTS FOR A NORTH WINDOW 


Readers ask for plants suitable for a 
north window or for table use. I have 
never seen mentioned the Fittonia 
argyroneura. This has vivid green 
leaves with a network of white veins, and 
a yellow blossom. The plant is of trail- 
ing habit. 

The Fittonia verschaffelti is bronze- 
green and has a pink variegation. 


Mrs. JOHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 
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TOBACCO DUST AS FERTILIZER 


Answer to Mr. Charles Cate, (Tenn.): 

Tobacco Dust or ground Tobacco Stems 
is used in the manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers, and contains all three of the 
main plant foods, in about the following 
percentages: 


1.1% Available Phosphoric Acid 
1.4% Ammonia 
5% Potash 


Aside from its fertilizing value, it dis- 
courages worms and ants on the lawn as 
well as aphis which attack the roots of 
certain plants. 

I would say that it could be used by 
broadcasting on the lawn at the rate of 
two pounds to a space 10 x 10 feet, and 
watered down thoroughly about two or 
three times during the growing season. 

As to use on bulbous flowers; it should 
give good results as it contains a good 
amount of potash which is an essential 
element for bulb fertilizer. It should 
be thoroughly mixed with the soil, where 
the bulbs are planted, at the rate of three 
or four pounds to one hundred square 
feet. 

A better general fertilizer for lawns, 
flowering bulbs, and flower plants, as 
well as rose bushes, can be made by the 
formula below; using this mixture for 
one application and using the plain to- 
bacco dust three or four weeks later, and 
then alternate. 

Thoroughly mix: 

15 lbs. Bone Meal 
65 Ibs. Ground Tobacco Stems 

The above materials will result in an 

analysis of: 


10% Available Phosphoric Acid 
4% Ammonia 
2% Potash 


WILMER STEWART, (Ga.) 


TO BLOOM ISMENE CALATHINA 


Walter H. Shedd, (Mass.,) asks how 
to make Ismene Calanthina (Peruvian 
Daffodil) blossom. 


This grand summer-flowering bulb 
will bloom with great freedom in either 
sun or shade, in any good garden soil, 
providing the bulbs are not planted too 
deep nor before the ground has become 
thoroughly warm in Spring. Plant only 
deep enough to cover bulbs, allowing tip 
of bulb to just peep out of the soil. 
Never plant until after June Ist. 

Winter storage must be in a dry, 
warm place. 

JAMES W. Mears, (IIll.) 


ROSE BUGS ON PEONIES AND ROSES 


In December issue, Mabel O. Yager, 
(N.Y.,) asks for a remedy for Rose bugs 
on Peonies and Roses. 


I have found the best way is to hand 
pick the bugs every evening for say a 
week. Take a flashlight after dark and 
go over your blooms; there will be the 
bugs, right on the flower. Just pick 
them off and drop into a can of kerosene. 
A few such hand pickings will destroy 
enough of the bugs to control their dam- 
aging work. 

Mrs. L. Buber, (Mo.) 


ANSWERS TO CACTUS QUESTIONS 


Clinton J. Mumby, (Ohio,) states— 
Cacti never have leaves. 

He is evidently not familiar with the 
two varieties of Pereskia—P. aculeata 
and P. bleo. Both are climbing Cacti 
with true leaves and both produce edible 
fruits known as “Barbados Goose- 
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berries.” Pereskias are much used as 
grafting stock for Crab Cactus and other 
varieties. 


CAROLINE PEDDLE BALL, (Conn.) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS 


In the October issue, Mrs. C. Stod- 
dard, (N.Y.,) asks for the best way to 
store Canna roots. 

The best method I have found is to 
store in a cool cellar (first drying the 
roots after digging). Cover them with 
soil from the garden, not wet soil, nor 
too dry. In this way I have succeeded 
in storing them without losses, for years. 


T. J. BuupiTtT, (N.Y.) 


REMEDY FOR CRACKED FINGERS 


I note what Hawn’s’ Pharmacy 
(Wash.) has to say regarding cracked 
fingers in the November issue, also Edi- 
torial comment. 

I experienced much discomfort a few 
years ago from cracked hands and 
fingers and finally found relief in the use 
of Stick salve; the kind that is heated 
and spread on a piece of cloth then re- 
heated and pressed firmly on the affected 
part. 

My experience was that calloused parts 
were more susceptible to cracks. These 
callouses dry out and become hard and 
crack open. As healing must begin at 
the bottom, little success may be antici- 
pated while the hard dry ridges still 
remain on the sides of the fissure and 
allow the crack to open as much during 
the day as it heals during the night. 

Stick salve applied as above stated 
will be found to soften the parts im- 
mediately adjacent to the affected part. 
I found it advisable to pare off carefully 
the edges of the fissure when it was 
badly calloused. 

At night when work is finished, wash 
the hands in warm water (soft if pos- 
sible) and apply the patches immediately 
after drying before they have become 
rough and hard again and leave them 
on as long as they will stay; repeating 
each night. Much relief will be experi- 
enced the first morning. 

I am inclined to believe that the sea- 
son of the year and intermittent wet and 
dry is more responsible for this case of 
cracked fingers than Tulips. 


C. H. JOHNSON, (Mich.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE IN THE NORTH 


Ruth Jacobs, (Ind.,) asks for infor- 
mation about Crape Myrtle: 

This is a large shrub growing largely 
in the South, and particularly beautiful 
around Norfolk, Va. In late Summer 
I saw it blooming there in great pro- 
fusion. I observed three colors; white, 
dark pink, and light pink; the latter 
color predominating. It is a beautiful 
shrub, growing in the locality above 
mentioned to a height of ten or fifteen 
feet, and is a mass of color when 
plooming. 

Unfortunately it is not hardy north 
of Washington, D. C., but it can be 
grown in boxes or tubs and then carried 
indoors late in the Fall. Unless this is 
done the plant will not survive the rigor 
of a northern Winter. 


EpwarpD H. Levis, (N. J.) 


TRANSPLANTING LAUREL 


Answering Margaret Moncure, (Va.): 
Laurels may be successfully trans- 
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planted when of good size and if taken 
up when in bloom. Having heard that 
someone connected with the Botanical 
Gardens in New York City made this 
statement, I set out to see if it were so, 
and have moved fifty of blooming size 
and about a hundred smaller ones, with 
good results. 

I found the best specimens for moving, 
in open pastures where they were stocky 
and free from entangling roots of brush 
wood; though before I discovered this 
pasture treasure trove, I had moved 
from the woods a bush eight feet tall, 
which has gone through its second Sum- 
mer and is still thriving. 

I use granulated peat moss very 
liberally mixed with the soil which in- 
sures a certain amount of acidity and 
also holds the moisture around the roots. 


CAROLINE PEDDLE BALL, (Conn.) 


TO KILL ROOT APHIS 
Answering Mrs. L. S. C., (Ont.,) July 


issue: 

Spade tobacco dust into your Sweet 
Pea bed, or soak it with a nicotine solu- 
tion such as Black Leaf 40. 


A. W. MAcKENZzIg, (Ind.) 


ANTS DO NOT DAMAGE PEONIES 


Answering Mrs. Wagner, (Wis.,) Ants 
on Peonies: 

My advice would be to do nothing; 
but see that the plants are kept well- 
cultivated, especially prior to the bloom- 
ing period. 

I do not know of any harm the Ants 
could do except that I have in several 
cases noticed that during dry spells they 
sometimes excavate such big holes that 
the Peony roots might be subjected to 
too much drying air. Persistent culti- 
vation will take care of this. I have 
never noticed any damage to the plants 
or buds. 

The Ants are looking for the sweetish 
juice exuded by the developing buds. 
Mr. Ant, although an active, inquiring, 
and energetic fellow, has not yet dis- 
covered how to bore for nectar,-—thank 
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Heaven,—and here is hoping that he 
never develops any ideas along that line. 


One of the pleasures of growing 
Peonies is the comforting assurance 
that they have practically no insect 
enemies. 


Puit J. HUMMEL, ( Minn.) 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT RHODODENDRON 


Answering Mrs. T. C. Clark, (Ohio,) 
November issue: 

Evidently your Rhododendron is suf- 
fering from lack of nourishment, or per- 
haps it does not have proper exposure. 
I suggest that you mulch heavily with 
Oak leaves and purchase some special 
Rhododendron fertilizer if available. 
Fertilizer containing aluminum sulphate 
will cost about 25c per plant for the ap- 
plication. 

Keep a heavy mulch of Oak leaves in 
and around your Rhododendrons at all 
times. I have never lost one of these 
plants. 

J. C. DENNING, (Ohio) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


St. Brigid Anemones from seed. St. 
Brigid Anemones are propagated from 
seed which is sown as soon as ripe in 
pans of peaty soil, and grown in a cold- 
frame. When the seedlings can be 
handled, they are transplanted into flats, 
and afterwards into prepared beds out- 
side. They like a firm seedbed and this 
might be the cause of failure. 

Propagating bulbs by division. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and Narcissi are propagated 
by offsets, which are planted in drills 
and generally flower the third year. 

Growing Mushrooms outside. Mush- 
rooms can be grown on spent hotbeds 
during the Summer after the spring 
crop is gathered. Spawn is_ usually 
broken up and planted in the lining of 
the hotbed, in May or June, and the 
Mushrooms will appear in six weeks. 

Regal Lily from seed. Regal Lilies 
can be sown outside in May, and the 
bulbs will be about the size of a cob nut 
the first year, and flower the second year 
from sowing. Sown on a mild hotbed in 
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February, transplanted when the size of 
A, and planted out in May, B, they 
fiower first year from seed. 

Culture of Tigridia or Tiger Flower. 
These flowers are not hardy, and the 
bulbs are planted in May and lifted in 
September. The usual practice is to 
hang the bulbs, without cutting the tops, 
in a dry warm shed during the Winter 
and plant out in Spring. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


SNAPDRAGON AND ZINNIA FROM SEED 


Answering E. R. Stockwell’s query in 
April issue. Snapdragons should be 
planted early in March and Zinnias 
about April 15 to be ready to set out- 
doors by May 15th. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


CONTROLLING ASTER BEETLES 


These may be controlled by dosing the 
plants with lead arsenate. The Bugs are 
chewing insects and the lead arsenate 
powder may be used or it may be used 
mixed with water as a spray. 


Mrs. S. E. CADWALLADER, (Ia.) 


WANDERING JEW 


Public Library, (N. H.,) inquires 
about the Wandering Jew. There are 
three varieties, the all-green, the striped- 
green and cream, and the red and silver- 
gray and green. To propagate, just 
break off slip and place in a glass of 
water and place in the sun. They will 
root in a few days then place in dirt, 
not too rich. 

Mrs. SARAH A. SAYLER, (Ohio) 


REMEDY FOR CEIGGERS 


Answering W. M.. (Qhio,): 

A remedy for Chiggers is to dust the 
body with powdered sulphur before go- 
ing into grass or weeds where Chiggers 
live. There is nothing that will prevent 
their coming that I know of. Some 
people use soap to relieve the bites, 
others camphor, mentholatum, in fact 
any salve. I use a camphor balm, a 
sort of liniment and like it very much. 


Mrs. H. F. Stewart, (Kans.) 


IDENTITY OF LILY 


Answering Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell 
of Texas, who asks for identity of a 
Lily, in the October number: 

This is a Crinum, variety Longifolium. 
There are two colors, pink and white. 
I have them in my garden and they are 
hardy here in St. Louis. 

A. G. ULRIcH, (Mo.) 


TO ERADICATE WILD MORNING GLORIES 


By keeping all tops cut off, Wild 
Morning Glories can be killed. They 
must be kept cut off at first sight. The 


roots are unable to store food without 
the tops, and eventually they die. 


E. MILLer, (Ill.) 


BEST CONDITIONS FOR RHODODENDRONS, 
ETC, 

Answering B. F. Walker, (Mass.) : 

Rhododendrons, Laurels and Azaleas 
are all very sensitive to lime. Giv- 
ing these plants lime or planting them 
in lime-treated soil means sure death. 
These plants need an acid soil such as 
comes from the woods. Aluminum Sul- 
phate should be used on these plants to 
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help keep the soil in an acid condition 
as well as acting as a fertilizer. 

Lime should not be used on lawns ex- 
cept in very rare instances and then only 
after the soil has been tested to see what 


its condition is. Lime is a great weed 
producer and lawns lime-treated are very 
liable to burn out during August. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


POINSETTIA INFORMATION 


Answering Mrs. F. A. Senior, page 
608, Dec. issue: 

Unless Poinsettia are carefully 
handled, the leaves will begin to fall 
just before flowering. Constant tem- 
perature or slight changes of temper- 
ature must be maintained. Water when 
applied must not be too cool, but should 
be about air temperature or 60 degrees. 
Because of having been placed in a cool, 
dark cellar, the leaves fell and the plants 
have gone into dormancy. It is better 
when raising them to keep them in a 
cool place. The general time of dormancy 
is after flowering, being started again 
in the Spring. 

FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


ANTS ON ASTERS 


Answering Mrs. C. Stoddard 
York): 

I believe the reason Ants attack Asters 
is that Ants partly live on a pest known 
as aphis. 

Root aphis will attack the roots of 
Asters, and will in a short while kill the 
Asters, so in order not to have Ants in 
Aster beds get rid of the aphis by the 
use of ground tobacco stems, applied 
around the plant at time of planting. 

When the small hole is made to set 
the plant deposit one-half tea-cup full 
of tobacco dust in the hole and thor- 
oughly mix it into the soil after which 
the plant can be set immediately. 

When the plants have made some 
growth, say about six or eight inches 
tall, water every two weeks until buds 
show color, with a weak solution of to- 
bacco water made by dissolving one tea- 
cup full of dust with two gallons of 
water. This will keep off root aphis, 
as well as Ants, and besides will produce 
good, healthy plants by reason of the 
fertilizing value of tobaeco dust. 


WILMER STEWART, (Ga.) 


(New 


WHAT PROTECTION FOR ORIENTAL POPPIES 
AND HIBISCUS DURING WINTER? 


Answering Margaret Mitchell, (Ohio) : 

If your Oriental Poppies are on: high 
ground where there is little danger of 
drowning out, a slight covering of leaves 
after the ground is frozen will be suffi- 
cient protection. The greatest danger 
is not from frost but from moisture 
getting into the crown and rotting it. 
It would be best to lift the Hibiscus this 
season and after shaking the soil from 
them, heel in a box of sand and winter 
over in a cool basement. They are liable 
to winter-kill when so small if left out+ 
doors. 

S. F. BARTHOLOMEW, (Mich.) 


AILANTHUS (TREE OF HEAVEN) 


Ailanthus is from its native name 
meaning Tree of Heaven. There are 
several species which are native to Cen- 
tral and South Asia and North Aus- 
tralia. The Chinese species is fairly 
hardy North especially when they have 
become firmly established. Insects do 
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not bother it and it stands dust and 
smoke well in cities. The fertile plant 
should be used, as the male plant is so 
full of pollen it is said to cause catarrh 
and is also of very disagreeable odor. 
The flowers are of a dull yellowish- 
brown. The variety A. erythrocarpa 
has darker-green leaves, and the fruit, 
or berries, are a bright red and very 
ornamental. It is propagated either 
from seed or root cuttings. 


EvA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


BLUE FLOWERS TO PLANT WITH LILIES 


Answering Mrs. R. G. Harper, (Okla.,) 
page 306: 

Lupine and Cornflower are now pro- 
curable as perennials, with flowers twice 
the size of the annual variety. Then, 
there is Spiderwort, Veronica, Wild Com- 
frey, Cynoglossum (a tall Forget-me- 
not). Batchelor’s Button, Anchusa, 
Phlox divaricata (also known as Wild 
Sweet William), Virginia Cowslip (Mer- 
tensia Virginica), and Vipers Bugloss 
(Echium vulgare); the last is beautiful 
but a weed on limestone and gravelly or 
poor soil. Polemonium reptans also 
called Greek Valerian and Bluebell is 
wild and blooms-in May in the Middle 
States; there is also a cultivated variety 
Polemonium caeruleum or Jacob’s Ladder 
which grows 1 to 3 feet high. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE, (LAGERSTROEMIA INDICA) 


Answering Ruth Jacobs, (Ind.): 

The writer is experimenting with 
Crape Myrtle. Crape Myrtle should only 
be grown under glass in Northern 
States. 

Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell of Texas 
says that it is hardy about as far north 
as Chicago. 

It is listed by southern nurserymen in 
pink and red. 


ARNOT V. OLDFIELD, ( Mich.) 


TRANSPLANTING YUCCA 


Answering W. V. Hopkins, (Ont.,) : 
Yucca is best transplanted in early 
Spring. Not particular as to soil;— 
well-drained and sunny spots ideal. My 
own is clay and better plants are no- 
where to be found. Do not know when 
seedlings may be expected to bloom. 
Plants may remain in one place for 
their life span (never had one die yet). 
The growths appearing around old stock 
provide the blooms in after years, usu- 
ally requiring two seasons to reach ma- 
turity (old stock after blooming, is 
done). Do not disturb unless you wish 
to increase your plantings, and then re- 
move carefully with as much feeding 
roots as possible, cutting close to main 
stock. 
CHAS. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


DIVIDING DAHLIA TUBERS 


Answering Alfred C. Embt, 
in Sept. FLOWER GROWER: 

Yes, Dahlia tubers will grow new 
roots even though they have no eyes. 
Sometimes the eye is not on the tuber 
at all but on the old stem above it. 
Many fine big healthy tubers are 
“blind,” and they must have an eye to 
grow. I am only an amateur and wait 
until a tiny bit of new growth shows be- 
fore dividing my clumps of tubers, to 
be sure I get a sprout on each root. 


Mrs. H. F. Stewart, (Kans.) 


(N.Y.,) 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The three volume set of Bailey’s is about as 
good as a whole bookcase of horticultural books 
when it comes to answering practical questions 
in horticulture. There is probably no investment 
in books of a horticultural nature that comes any- 
where near Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture. 


SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Names with complete addresses get very careful 
attention in this office and each sample is accom- 
panied by a circular letter in a sealed envelope so 
that the sample is not likely to be overlooked. 
Sample copies bring a large proportion of perma- 
nent subscribers and my friends should keep in 
mind at all times that they are under an obliga- 
tion to boost THE FLOWER GROWER as occasion 
offers. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


The Japanese Screen Calendars as subscription 
rewards for 1930 are now ready for mailing, and 
those who have had the 1929 Screens will want 
those for 1930. This year I am furnishing FOUR 
instead of two, because of a very favorable pur- 
chase early in the season. The Screens are mostly 
of floral subjects and brighten a dark wall of any 
room wonderfully. Those who are unable to try 
for new subscriptions can secure the calendars 
for a cash price, as per Subscription Reward in 
advertising pages. 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS DESIRABLE 


An increasing number of readers display their 
thrift and good business sense by remitting at 
the greatly reduced rate for three year and five 
year periods. This indicates confidence in the 
magazine and adds greatly to the stability of our 
subscription list. Long-period subscriptions not 
only make a great saving to the subscriber but 
they help the publisher as it makes a great deal 
of saving on clerical work. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


This section has developed wonderfully in the 
year since it was introduced and it looks like a 
permanent feature. A _ classified advertisement 
may result in very large sales and can be used as 
an auxiliary with display advertising. I am a 
little afraid that I have the rate too low on 
classified advertising but it will not be advanced 
for the present. The small advertiser can use 
classified space to advantage. 


WE HAVE A LARGE LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 


Although THE FLowerR GROWER probably has a 
larger subscription list among libraries than any 
other horticultural or gardening publications, yet 
there is room for a great increase, and I hope 
that those who are acquainted with libraries in 
their neighborhood will tell the librarian about it 
and perhaps ask me to send a sample copy. There 
is really no magazine equal to THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a reading proposition, and none that 
contains as well balanced a collection of real 
literature without fiction. Mention THE FLOWER 
Grower to your librarian and recommend it as 
strongly as your judgment allows. 


NEWSSTANDS SHOULD CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 
STEADILY 


Although the sales of this magazine have in- 
creased very largely from the newsstands during 
the past three years, there are more newsstands 
which do not carry THE FLowerR Grower than 
there are those that actually display it. Tell your 
newsdealer about THE FLOwEeR GROWER and get 
him to try a few ‘copies. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD BOOST 


Growers who make a business of flower stocks 
of various kinds are interested in increasing the 
circulation of THe FLOWER GROWER because every 
new reader makes another garden enthusiast who 
will buy more flower stocks of various kinds. Tell 
your nurserymen or commercial grower about this 
magazine if he does not already have it. I have 
a large number of professionals on my subscrip- 
tion list and they continually write me about 
the value of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


INDEXES AVAILABLE FOR ANY YEAR 


I can furnish indexes for any year, not only for 
THE FLOWER GROWER published since 1918, but of 
THE MopeRN GLADIOLUS GROWER published for 
four years, 1914 to 1917 inclusive. Send 10c for 
any year you want. 


KIND WORDS FROM READERS 


Nearly every day I get letters from readers tell- 
ing about the great satisfaction which they se- 
cure from the magazine, saying that not only does 
it give them great quantities of floral and horti- 
cultural information, but incidentally an inspira- 
tion toward better living and a better outlook on 
life. And they also tell me about the satisfaction 
received from the Gladiolus bulbs which I have 
sent out to the extent of many thousand ship- 
ments per year. Altogether these letters give me 
much satisfaction because I thus know that THE 
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FLOWER GROWER is performing a really useful 
mission and that the material which I am print- 
ing is more than satisfactory. 


COMPARISONS USEFUL TO PROVE FACTS 


I have, from time to time, asked readers to com- 
pare any issue of THE FLOweR GROWER with any 
two issues of any other publication. A_ better 
way is to take the index of THE FLOWER GROWER 
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and compare it with the indexes of any other two 
magazines for the same year. Then select the 
articles in which you yourself are interested and 
see what the comparison is. I am sure after this 
test you will become a booster of THE FLOWER 


Grower. I am really dependent on my friends 
for the natural and healthful growth of the 
magazine. 


MADISON COOPER 





Classified Advertising Section 
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RATE 12'2 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 














Bulbs 


DAHLIA LOVERS—tThree fine 9 
Judge Marean, Jersey’s Beauty and Ellinor Vanderveer. 
All post-paid. Price List mailed free. Leonard Phil- 
lippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 


Dahlias for $1.00: 














Delphiniums 

DELPHINIUM SEED from finest Wrexham plants. 
Flowers and mostly doubles. All colors. 200 for 
$1.00. Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHRINIUMS—riows sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my choic 
est plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Avenue, W., 
Longueuil, Que., Canada. 








UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS: 54 easily “grown kinds in- 


cluding 16 Lilies, also Grape em. Tigridia, Calla, 
Amaryllis, Autumn Crocus, Galtonia, Camas Flower, 
ete. Big packets. Catalog free. Rex Pearce, Mar- 


chantville, N. J. 


AMARYLLIS FAMILY—Ten bulbs, 
eled, $1.00 Joaquin 
Calif. 





all different, lab- 
Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, 








Cacti 





TEN CACTI and Succulents for one dollar. M. C. 
Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Chrysanthemums 


TEN DIFFERENT CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, 
sand-rooted, prepaid anywhere, $1.00. Send for cata- 
logue. Gracefield Gardens, Compton, California. 


CALIFORNIA GROWN CHRYSANTHEMUM Plants. 
Without artificial heat. Retail. Postpaid. Catalog. 
ae Wallace, Rte. 2, Box 1095, San Fernando, 
Calif. 











WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS, unexcelled 
here or abroad, developed by years of careful selection 
and continued importation of the finest European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Our first aim remains, to produce 


Delphiniums so perfect that you need no longer buy 
imported seed in order to have the finest Delphiniums 
in existence. Mixed seed $1.00 a packet, named va- 
rieties $1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00 Baby 
seedlings $5.00 for two dozen We handle Delphin- 
iums exclusively. Our customers write that our Del- 
phiniums take first prizes at flower shows Send for 
descriptive folder. Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 
3380, Portland, Oregon. 





Fertilizer 





WONDERFUL NEW FERTILIZER—Send only $2.00 
for enough Nitrophoska to fertilize 1000 square feet 
of garden or lawn. Easy to apply. Directions en- 
closed. Nitrophoska is four to six times as rich as 
ordinary fertilizer. Give us your dealer’s name and we 
will also send you our 32-page booklet, “‘The Secret 
of a Beautiful Garden.’’ Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corp., Department F.G., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 








Dahlias 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST for 1930 ready. 
it. The Best for the Least 
Boston 24, Mass. 


SUPERB DAHLIAS for 
fancier. Send for catalogue. 
Fowler Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—60 Choice varieties at 
near wholesale prices. Elite Glory, $1.00; Champagne, 
50c postpaid. Send for price list. M. Markland, 
1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIA SEED—Real thrills in store for gardeners 
wanting novelties. Send for free booklet Chageda 
Dahlia Seed or regular Catalog listing a thousand va- 
rieties of bulbs, plants and seeds. Charles G. Davis, 
San Leandro, Calif. 





Send for 
Boston Dahlia Gardens, 





home garden and for the 
Jean F. Schroeder, 2843 








Gladioli 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, 
for price list. Vinton Glad 
Vinton, Iowa. 


GLADIOLUS BULSBLETS, also planting size bulbs, 
%” to %”, of some of the best large-flowered varie- 
ties, by the peck or bushel at a price at which you can 
afford to grow your own blooming bulbs. A good way 
to start for the cut flower market. Also a few bloom- 
ing sizes, 4%” to 1%”, at attractive prices for prompt 
sale for cash. Address ‘‘Bulbs,” c/o The Flower 
Grower, Calcium, N.Y 


$3.00 BULB OFFER—25 large size bulbs, my selec- 
tion, 20 varieties all labeled, very liberal value. Send 
for new list now ready. Bonney Doon Gardens, Box 
1097, Yakima, Wash. 





the best I have ever raised. Ask 
Gaardens, H. M. Scott, 











DAHLIAS, 35, $2.00; 100, $5.00; not labeled. 25, 
$2.00; 75, $5.00; labeled. Perennial phlox mixed, 
mammoth scarlet cannas, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.00. Mrs. 
Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 


SEND FOR OUR 1930 descriptive Dahlia catalog. 
Parkmont Gardens, Parkmont and Greenhill Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. 


IF YOU WANT THE 1930 ‘SENSATIONS in Dahlias 
Super Supreme, we have them. Write for our catalogue 
at once. Hill Dahlia Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich. 


DAHLIA SEED—No better seed sold by anyone or at 
any price. All seed hand picked. 100 seed $1.00. 
500, $4.50. 1000, $7.50. J. L. Callaghan, 3408 
Webster Street, Oakland, California. 


DAHLIA LOVERS—Help make up these collections. 
Ten large flowered varieties, $3.50. Ten kinds good 
sized flowers, $2.50. Eight pompons, $1.25. Write 
a particulars and price list. Miss Lola Borradaile, 
Camden, Ohio. 














GLADIOLUS SEED OF G. ODORATUS, a new South 
African species. We are especially interested in the 
Gladiolus from the seed and seedling standpoint. Con- 
sequently our catalog is different and very interesting 
Write for it today. Arthur C. Koerner, Five Oaks 
Farm, Newport, Minn. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 2 bulbs each of 20 choice varie- 
ties, $1.50. 50 Mixed, $1.00. Prepaid, E. B 
Stacy & Son, R. 5, Lansing, Mich 

GLADIOL!I BULBS AND BULBLETS 250 finest va 
rieties. Send list of your wants for aes low prices 
A. L. Utz, St. Joseph, Mo. 


DOLLAR GLADIOLUS COLLECTIONS, 36 varieties 














large size bulbs, labeled. 50 varieties mixed, or 100 
medium size 50 varieties mixed. Three collections one 
address $2.50 Mottier Gardens, Gibson City, Ill 

GLAD BULBS, guaranteed in every way at lower 


for list send card with your ad 
Stafford, N.Y 


prices than last year; 
dress to Henry Hahn, 





DAHLIAS—Choice Standard varieties. 
list. Logan’s Dahlia Gardens, 
ton, Oregon. 


GOLD CROWN DAHLIA SEED is winning prizes for 
customers all over this continent, see wonderful testi- 
monials. One dollar packet. New Pompon Zinnia 
“Crown Jewel,’’ very beautiful, fifty cents. Catalogue 
- Sd Dahlias. A. G. Goodacre, Box 86, Gardena, 
ali 


DAHLIA PLANTS, Jane Cowl; or Regal, $3.00. Vic- 
tor Richardson, 511 Garden St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SURPLUS STOCK SALE, field grown tubers, Jane 
Cowl, $3.00; Barbara Redfern, Harry Mayer, Wi. 
Hogan, Edna Ferber, $2.00; Eagle Rock Sunshine. 
Chemars Purity, Elite Peach, Alice Whittier, $1.50; 
Marmion, Jersey Mammoth, Adda Patterson, Paul Re- 
vere, Queen Garden Beautiful, $1.00; Rose Fallon, 
Mariposa, Ambassador, Roman Eagle, 75c; Jersey 
Beacon, Papillon, World’s Best White, Emma Marie, 
50c; Jersey Beauty, Ellinor Vanderveer, Sagamore, 
Hercules, 35c; Gee Whiz, Mrs. Deveer Warner, 
Harry Dietz, Daddy Butler, 25c. Stock limited, order 
now for future delivery. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades 
Park, New Jersey. 


Write for price 
R. 1, Box 277, Beaver- 











W. H. PHIPPS, « No. 1, $9.00; No. 2, $8.00; 
No. 3, $5.50; No. 4, $3.50. Bulblets, 1000, $2.50; 
qt. $8.00. aE will bring wholesale list. P. J 
Pentecost, Tipton, Indiana. 





FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT—Your opportunity to 





buy Glads cheaply. Inspected stoc finest named 
varieties. Large $1.50 per hundred, pou $1.00, 
small $ .75. Same varieties unlabeled, large $1.00; 
small $ .50. No order less than $1.00. Prepaid. 
Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 

MONEY SAVING LIST of Gladiolus, featuring the 


newer and better varieties, sent on Perrin, 


766 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS—100 blooming size, mixed, $ 
small or pint bulblets, 70c; 10 named Dahlias, 


request. 





$1.25; 100 
$1.25. 





Postpaid. Price list. C. A. Wood, Brooktondale, N.Y. 
MINUETS!!! per hundred, No. 1, Thirty-five dollars; 
No. 2, Thirty: No. 3, wenty- -five; No. 4, Twenty dol- 


lars. Willamette Valley Bulb Co., Troutdale, Ore. 


IF YOU GROW FLOWERS, ask for Glad News, 
Story of the Red Sunflower, and wholesale and _ retail 
list of fine Gladioli. D. L. Skiff, 717-9th Street, 
Boulder, Colo. 








20 DIFFERENT DAHLIAS $1.00 plus postage. 12 
different Pompon Dahlias $1.00 plus postage. Dozen 
Tuberoses 50c. D. W. Kerr, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS—Clean up small lots, 80 varieties, in- 
cluding 35 very latest varieties, at give-away prices. 
Send for list. John T. Ewing, Hatboro, Pa. 








102 


GLADIOLUS PRINCE OF INDIA (Childsi) . Still 
the most striking and pleasing of the Bazarre (Smoky) 
varieties Something different, 1%” up, $10.00 per 
100. Herman H. Baer, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


ONE DOLLAR SPECIAL BULBLET PACKETS, con- 
taining 1000 bulblets more or less according to the va- 








riety: Searlet Wonder, Pride of Wanakah, Giant 
Nymph, Sidney Plummer, Marietta, Los Angeles, 
Ethelyn, Quinton, Break Of Day, Richard Diener, Wil- 


Annie Laurie, Yellow Won- 
Shell Pink, Dorritt, Clare- 

One blooming size 
Ernest S. Clark, Jr., 


liam Badger, Lilac Wonder, 
der, Illuminator, Rose Mist, 
mont, Purple Butterfly, Gloriana. 
Orchid Lady with each order. 
Windsor, Conn. 

pooner BULBS—Standard, new 
ties. WRITE for descriptive price list. 
Glad Ranch, Clarence, New York 


and rare varie- 
4 Sisters 


Flower Yrowernr, Calcium, NY. 





February, 1930 





GARDEN OF BEAUTY—50 giant flowering, all dif- 
ferent, large bulbs, prepaid $1.75—full $4.00 value. 
Write for big list, wholesale and retail; also Febru- 
ary bargains in bedding plants. Paul Ward, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 





GLADIOLI—tThree each, Bennett, 
luminator, Elf, Elizabeth Tabor, Pirie, Lilywhite, Pen- 
dleton, Douglas, Rose Ash, Sovereign. $2.00 in 
&. A. only. One-half any item January ad $1.25. 
Special list ready. R. Gerwin, 317 Somerset, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
OHIO GROWN GLADIOLUS—Good healthy stock of 
new and standard varieties. Send for prices. Brancher 
Gardens, Lakemore, Ohio. 
TO INTRODUCE OURSELVES we offer 3 each of 12 
varicties Gladiolus, labeled $1.00. Send for price list. 
Rexford’s Floral Garden, Spartansburg, Pa 


Neeley, Shaylor, L- 











GLADIOLUS—Grow 


bor, from choice hand 


them different than your neigh- 
pollenized seed and _ seedling 
bulbs. Every one different. Send for list. Judson’s 
Experimental Gardens, Fenton, Mich. 


RUFFLED GOLD—Olive Goodrich and fifty other 
Fairlawn Originations. None better, list free. C. L. 
Goodrich, Madrid, lowa 


Los ANGELES—SPECIAL ©| OFFER: 25 large or 100 
small for $1.00. Virginia, 30 large or 125 small 
$1.00 La Verne, beautiful pink-yellow combination, 
12 large or 50 small $1.00. Joaquin Holquist, Box 
502, Pomona, Calif. 


SUPERB GLADIOLI—A GARDEN FULL — 100 
blooming size bulbs, 10 choice varieties, assorted colors, 
labeled, for $2.00, postpaid; 50 for $1.00. Mt. Tabor 
Terrace Gardens, 1650 E. Yamhill, Portland, Oregon. 


BEFORE MARCH 1st. — Discounts, 5 to 20% 
List of 140 Best Glads All summer blooming mix- 
ture, 130 for $2.00, 300 for $4.00. treak O'Day, 
he Frost King, 10c Phipps, 15c Sacajawea, 15c. 
Westmoreland Gardens, E. 20th and Bybee, Portland, 
Oregon 


DECKER GLADIOLI SEED—Known and grown all 
over the world Ask for our unusual catalog, listing 
hundreds of superfine crosses February only, 25 seeds, 
Orchid on Heavenly Blue, $1.00 El Rancho de Las 
r ‘lores Arcadia, California. 




















100 LARGE BULBS—4 each, 25 varieties, labeled,— 
$2.50. 100 mixed surplus of 200 varieties, $2.00, 
postpaid. Mrs. T. H. Manion, Gladsome Glad Gardens, 
Adair, Iowa. 








Irises 





IRIS ARISTOCRATS, for advanced Collector or Ama- 
teur who would begin right. Ask for list, ready soon. 


Grandview Iris Garden, Dubuque, Iowa. 


NEW CREATIONS, Unique Helianthus Family, Hy- 
brids, the only Double Red sunflowers on earth. Size, 
color, beauty very like pompon dahlias. Colors from 
black red through browns to orange. First offering. 
Forty seed, two dollars. William C. Wilson, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 





FREE—1 IRIS, OR DAHLIA, and catalogue, prepaid. 
mee, Ww. T. Hardin, Stafford, Ala., Pickens Co. 





GOLD FISH—Japanese, Chinese and American fancy 
fish, aquarium plants. We make artistic, durable aqua 
riums suitable for beautiful homes, conservatories, etc. 
Interesting circular free. Pioneer Gold Fish Hatchery, 
Racine, Wis. 

SUPER-GLADS—Dahlias, Peonies, Hardy Poppies, 
Iris, Outstanding Varieties. Finest crop Glads ever. Get 
reduced prices. L. A. Rex, Akron, Ohio. 

DAHLIAS, 20 different, labeled, $1.00. Glads, 50 
large mixed, $1.00. Iris, Phlox and Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, 12, 50c. List free. B. Murray, Route 1, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

IRIS & PEONY BARGAIN LIST of worth-while va- 
rieties for Spring planting. Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, 

















Ohio. 
AMARYLLIS SEED 20—$1.00; giant American hy 
brids—Achimines, queens of porch box plants, fine 


house plants, 7—-$1.00. Victor Richardson, 511 Gar- 


den St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





TWENTY ALL DIFFERENT LABELED $1.00— 
Fifty varieties $5.00. Modern sorts of better class, 
not worthless discarded ones often received in collec- 
tions. Joaquin — Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, Calif. 


WHOLESALE IRIS LIST for 1930 just issued. The 
best and most highly rated recent varieties including 
Allies, Bruno, Germaine Perthuis, Dolly Madison, Mid- 
gard, Peerless, Purissima, Sir Michael, Michaud, Grace 
Sturtevant and Surprise. Also introducing ‘‘Klamath,”’ 
under a money-back guarantee. Commercial growers 
only. R. Cooley, Silverton, Oregon. 








JAPANESE IRIS, 12 beautiful 
sions, $2.50 Dahlias, 
tions Write for catalog. 
Finleyville, Pa 


varieties, strong divi- 
Gladiolus, Perennials. Collec- 
Engel’s Flower Farm, R. 1, 








Lilies 





HAND- HYBRIDIZED GLADIOLUS SEED—Compete 
for Five Dollar prizes we offer for Blue-Ribbon win- 
ners, from our choice exhibition seed; Liberal pkt. One 
Dollar Select Prize Delphinium Seed Fifty cents per 
pkt Novelty Glad Gardens, Menlo Park, Calif. 


APRICOT GLOW 2, Aflame 1, Mrs. Cal. Coolidge 1, 








Annie Laurie 6, Chas. Dickens 3, Gloriana 5, Copper 
Bronze 7, Golden Dream 3, Helen Wills 2, Marmora 
1, Nixie 6, Minuet 2, Rose Mist 6, Paul Pfitzer 2, 
Sword of Mahomet 2. -All bulbs 1%” and up. _Each 
item $1.00. Six at $5.00, 12 at $10.00 Entire 
lot $12.00. Price List of 300 varieties Free. - Erwin 
Schroder Gardens, Bettendorf, Towa. 

FEBRUARY SPECIALS—100 Break O’Day $1.00, 
100 Bennett $2.00, 100 Pendleton $1.00, 100 


Douglas $1.75, all % to one inch. All for $5.50, and 


large bulb Mary Frey included free. Postpaid. Whole- 
sale and retail list of surprisingly low Spring prices 
now ready. Ralph J. Pommert, Pacific, Wash. 


GERALDINE FARRAR—5 large or 10 medium or 
20 small or 100 bulblets, $1.00 prepaid. Glad.-Dahlia 
catalogue. The Langlois Floral Garden, 3504 E. 7th 
St., Vancouver, Wash. 


SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN — Send for 


spring list. Choicest varieties—reasonable prices—ex- 








REGAL LILIES—Large, plump, blooming size bulbs. 
Instructions for growing with each order. 5 for $1.00, 





15 for $2.50, 50 for $7.50, postpaid. Ralph J. Pom- 
mert, Pac ific, Wash. 

HARDY WATER LILIES and other water plants. 
Write for catalog. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 





TENUIFOLIUM LILIES, twenty one-year bulbs $1.00. 
500 seeds, $1.00 Auratum, 500 seeds, $1.00. 
Regal, 1000 seeds, $1.00; $2.00. H. 


f ( ounce, 
Bristol, Indiana. 


Hills, 





REGAL LILY BULBS, all sizes, 
Tigers. Fine hybrid Delphiniums. 
serine delivery. Walter R. Taylor, 


Auratum, Browni, 
Small deposit for 
Olympia, Wash., 





MEXICAN DAY LILY OR TIGRIDIA 20c each, 
$2.00 doz. Regal Lily Seed——Special prices in quan- 
tity. Regal Bulbs 6”-7", 25c; $2.50 doz. 7”-8*" 
30c; $3.00 doz. Prepaid. i F. Morris, 2452 Skid: 
more, Portland, Oregon. 








Pansies 





PANSY SEED—Hand pollenized, no insect intrusion. 
If you saw the blooms you would buy the seed. Sealed 
packets, one hundred seed, one dollar. View Acres, 









































cellent stock. Route 6, Box 148, Portland, Oregon. Hamilton, Montana. H. E. Jones, Prop. 
LAVENDER BRIDE, new smoky, 50c each. 36 page ° 
illustrated Gladiolus catalog free. Howard Gillet, Peonies 
Box F, New Lebanon, 5 & ¢ 

——— ‘ 10 BEAUTIFUL PEONIES worth $7.50, all colors. 
RED TORNADO AT HALF—L arge $1.00, medium Large blooming size plants. Blue Ridge Peony Gar- 
50c, small 25c¢ each. Fifty bulblets $1.00 Glen- dens, R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 
morrie Gardens, Oswego, Oregon. 
CHOICE SEEDLING GLADIOLUS, $6.00 hundred Roses 
prepaid. Grow only seedlings. Surplus a a 
ties. Large bulbs. Fine colors. Melvin Andrews, : ROSE 121 : - 
ethos asm ct cee r S—12 large, first grade, field grown bushes. 
Welstead Place, Rochester, N.Y. —_ . Guaranteed to flower true to name. Large roots $6.00. 
FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties). Lib- Express paid on orders of $9.00 Pernet, yellow. 
eral count, valuable extras. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. Etoile de Hollande, red. Radiance, pink. Red Radi- 
42, Portland, Oregon. ance, Butterfly, peachpink. Ophelia, peach. Lieuten- 

- ims i i > 

SELLING OUT, for other business, most of my stock shell pink Tan bend aan bane —— 
of over 200 varieties choice Gladiolus. All sizes, real Victoria. cream ‘Catalogue Ot Mew Roos. Stratford 
bargain prices. Chas. K. Dunham, Millstone, N. J. Rose Nurseries Stratford y ee . 
HELEN WILLS 1',” UP, 50c; Catherine Coleman, 


20c;. Bernard Shaw, 20c; Van der Neer, 15c; Copper 


Wild Flowers 











Bronze, 15c; Vaughan’s White, 10c. One of each 

$1.25 postpaid. New Glad list now ready, bulbs, 

planting stock and _ bulblets. F. Williams, 14 HARDY WILD FLOWERS, Shrubs and Cacti. List 
French St., Pawtucket, R. I. Free. Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Harmon, Oklahoma. 
BECOME AN ORIGINATOR, without mystery or es 

magic, by planting carefully cross-pollinated Gladiolus Miscellaneous 


seed from Impresario, Heavenly Blue, 
phee, Lady Dainty, ete. Reasonably 
acre, R. D. 2, Newport, R. I. 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWING sent on request. 
Systematic growing enables us to sell bulbs at_ half 
usual prices. 300 selected varieties. G. D. Black, 
Independence, Iowa. 

OUR STATE INSPECTOR recently rated my sandy 
loam grown Glads 100% clean. No Glad-lover can 


Honeydew, Cory- 
priced. Home- 











resist my attractive prices. Free list. ©. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn. 

“CHOICE GLADIOLUS, named varieties, unlabeled, 
including Moulton, Red Copper, Los Angeles, Romance, 


Tiplady and Shaylor, twenty for $1.25. Quantity lim- 
ited. Also fine mixture mostly Kunderd varieties, all 





blooming size, 50 cents dozen, special price, quantity 
lots.” Charles Marvin, Millersburg, Ohio. 
$3.00 SPECIAL—Mother Machree, 1. bulblet; Miss 


Des Moines, 1 bulblet; 
one large bulb each 


Heavenly Blue, 
of Minuet, 


6 bulblets; and 
Joerg’s White, and 





RARE PLANTS, unusual shrubbery, fancy perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes, and hundreds of extraordi- 
nary items. Write for my Rare Plant catalog. M. 
Ellis, Dept. G., Griffin, Ga. 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI—Send for our price list 
of Dahlias and Gladioli. Griffith and Allott, 318 
First Ave., Phoenixville, Penna. 

SPECIAL OFFER—All retail orders, for choice Glads 
and Dahlias at wholesale prices. Don’t miss this offer, 
send for price list now. Harvey Douglas, Canby, Ore. 


WONDERFUL SWEET PEA COLLECTION, contains 











twelve (12) exhibition varieties direct from England. 
1.00 a _ collection. L. Slater, Box 477, Rye, 
New York. 





ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, Perennials and va 
Specials—10 Perennial plants, all different, labeled, 
$1.00. 6 choice Dahlias, all different colors, each 
labeled, $1.00. 5 Very choice Iris, all different colors 
each labeled, 50c. 50 Varieties best Perennial and 





Gloriana, all post-paid for $3.00. Price List mailed Annual Flower Seeds 10c. Catalog Free. Roseside 
free. Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. Gardens, Box 11, Warwick, Pa. 

SEND FOR LIST of choice new Glads such as: Alba- STUDY FLOWERS—lIf you want to grow real good 
tross, Betty Nuthall, Carolus Clusius, Chas. Dickens, flowers, (either as amateur or professional) we have a 


Golden Dream, Heavenly Blue, La Paloma, Lily of Gold, 
Marmora, Minuet, Mother Machree, Pfitzer’s Triumph, 
Melk, Route 13, Sta. F., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


ete. Chas. 





Write 
F oriculture, 


system of study, which will help you greatly. 
for particulars. Standard School of 
Sedalia, Mo. 


GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, IRISES, LILIES. Our de- 
scriptive catalogue now ready. W. H. Kingsley, Ten- 
nyson District, Hayward, California. 





COLUMBINE—Best long-spurred hybrids, 


head Gardens, 


FIVE BLOOMING SIZE TIGER, Elegans or Regal 
ae twelve Delphiniums or six Geums, 50 cents. 
Catalog. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


PRINTING—200 good white envelopes printed and 
sent postpaid, $1.00. E. H. Bauman, Boyertown, Pa 





mostly Mrs. 
Scott Elliott’s, mixed colors, 6 for $1.00, postpaid. 
Price list of other perennials on request. The Arrow- 
Hebron, Nebraska. 


REDWOOD TREES AND BURHLS—Mailing size 75c 
each postpaid. Redwood seed, 10c pkg. C. A. Look, 
Garberville, Calif. 











den and 
All ore 








EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer ‘vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc. All told by E. C. Vickin 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
$6. Sent free on approval, pay- 
able $1 a month if satisfied. 
Send name today and get books 
at publisher's risk. Garden 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. V15 








SUPERIOR 


DAHLIA SEED 


Our (hand hybridized) has no superior. 
Why? Because, hybridizing Dahlia seed for twenty- 
four years, with 80,000 bushes of over 400 of the best 
varieties to work from, as well as the ideal California 
climate, with the long rainless seasons, allowing the 
heaviest double varieties to ripen plump 100% germ- 
inating seed on the bushes. We list seed of separate 
varieties, but recommend our Superior Mixed, 50 seed 
$1.00, 100 seed $1.75. These prices are made pos- 
sible by quantity production. Write for our illustrated 
catalogue and seed list, that contains a few of our 
many unsolicited testimonials. 


Largest Dahlia growers on the Pacific Coast. 


SUPERIOR DAHLIA GARDENS 
Paims, Calif. 








SPECIAL for FEBRUARY 
FINE OREGON GROWN GLADS 
Set No. 14—$6.50 


200 bulbs, 1” in diameter and up, 5 each of 40 good 
named varieties, each labeled. Worth a lot more, but 
I must move this stock. 


Set No. 15—$6.00 


400 bulbs, 10 each of same varieties as set 14, bulbs 
of mixed sizes under 1 inch. 


All Season Mixture 
Made up from regular stock as orders are received. All 
first class named varieties. Bulbs all sizes from %” 
up, to more than 1-1%”. Wide range of colors. Va- 
rieties are early, midseason and late. Will give you 
bloom from early summer until frost. This is no ordi- 


nary mixture. 250 for $5.00; 500 for $8.50; 1000 
for $15.00. Charges prepaid on all orders. There is 
Send 


meg plenty of time to order from my price list. 
or it. 


D. KITTOE 


1459 Tillamook Street Portland, Oregon 

















